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EPISCOPAL HICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
THREE MILES WEST OF ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





The location of this institution is peculiarly healthy and beautiful, 
mens a fine view of the cities of Washington, Georgetown, and 
exandria. 


The Twenty-eighth Session begins on the 2sth of September, 1868, 
with the following instructors: 


Rev. WM. F. GARDNER, University of Virginia, Rector. 
JAMES M. GARNETT, M.A., University of Virginia. 
W. PINCKNEY MASON, U. S. Naval Academy. 
Terms: $300 per school year, with no extra charges. 

For further information address the Rector, 


REV. WILLIAM F. GARDNER, 
Theological Seminary Post-office, Fairfax County, Virginia. 


PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
NEAR BALTIMORE, Md., 


In full operation, with complete corps of inte and Prefessors. 
Pupils from nineteen different states, South and Southwest, now present. 
Location beautiful, convenient, retired, and perfectly healthy. School 
select, number of pupils limited, and charges more moderate than the 
few institutions of the same class in cities and elsewhere. Term begins 
Second Thursday in September. Address the Principal, 

ROBERT H. ARCHER, Ellicott’s Mills, Md. 








ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE 
Arrorps Supgertor ADVANTAGES 


As a thorough College and a Christian Home for young ladies. Terms 
Send for a circular to 


Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., President, 
Elmira, New York. 


moderate. 





Fort Edward Institute. $60 per term. 
Fall term, September 3d. Send for catalogue of the best sustained 
Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen in the State. First-rate ad- 

ges with rates. Address, Rev. Joszrn E. 
Kina, D.D., Fort Edward, N.Y. *,* Choice of studies: 
English, commercial, scientific, classical, or ornamental. 
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DELACOVE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
Prominent for thorough attainments in English, French, and Music, for 
perfect discipline, and as a delightful home. - Apply promptly to the 
Principal. 
M. RACHELLE C. HUNT, 


Beverly, New Jersey. 





HARVARD LAW SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Two Terms, beginning September 10, 1868, and February 22, 1869. 
The Resident Profe are: Th Parsons, LL.D., Emory Wash- 
burn, LL.D., and Nathaniel Holmes, A.M. Gentlemen of distinction 
in the profession lecture from time to time on special topics. Application 
may be made for further information to either of the resident professors, 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 


Near Peekskill, N. Y. Principal, CHARLES D. MORRIS, M.A., late 


Fellow of Oriel, N. Y. Unsurpassed advantages for the healthy education 
of boys. 
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RECTORY SCHOOL, HAMDEN, CONN. 
Rev. C. W. EVEREST, Recror, aided by seven resident Assistants. 
TERMS: $750 PER ANNUM. 


Rererence: Rt. Rev. Joun Wittrams, D.D. 





NEWBURGH INSTITUTE. 
BOARDING-SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Location of unequalled beauty and healthfulness. Thorough prepara- 


tion for College, b fe Instructors able and 


1 schools. 
experienced. Discipline strict and efficient. For circulars address 


HENRY W. SICLAR, A.M., 
Seminary Place, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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MORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MORRISTOWN, N. J. 


A Select Family School. Combines in an unusual degree the choicest 
home influences with a thorough and accomplished education. Address 


C. G. HAZELTINE, A.M., Principal. 








COTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, 


For Young Ladies, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Reopens September 16. 
The best features of European and home schools. Especial attention to 
modern Languages, Music, and Art. 


Dr. Lewis’s Gymnastics. Situa- 


tion and climate unsurpassed. For prospectus, address 


Rev. CEORCE T. RIDER, Rector. 





Hillside Seminary, Montclair, N.J., provides 
for young ladies a well-ordered and cheerful CHRISTIAN HOME, 
with superior educational advantages. One hour by railroad from New 
York. The tenth school year will commence September 16. For circulars, 


Rev. A. R. Wolfe. 


POUCHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess County, N. Y. 
Rev. D.G. WRIGHT, A.M., Principal. 


etc., address, 





Tue next session will commence on Wednesday, September 16, 1868. 

Ranking second in no respect to other schools, it offers superior advan- 
tages for education, with home comforts. 

The facilities for acquiring a thorough practical knowledge of the French 
Language, also of Vocal and Instrumental Music, are not surpassed. 

For circulars containing Terms, Report of Committee of Examination, 


etc., please address the Principal, No. 12 Cannon Street, or 


H. D. VARICK, Sec. of Trustees. 





PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS 
For Sale at all respectable Art Stores. 


Catalogues mailed free by 





L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 





ATNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1819. 


Cash Capital, . -« $3,000,000 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 
J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


Assets July1, 1868, . . . .- + $8,052,880 19 
Liabilities, . . . «© «© «© - 499,803 55 
NEW YORK ACENCY, 62 Wall Street. 


James A, ALEXANDER, Agent. 





ROCKBRIDCE ALUM SPRINCS, VA. 


FOR SALE SEPTEMBER y, 1868. 





This splendid property decreed to be sold for partition on 1st day of 
September next. 

For full particulars see National Intelligencer and every Monday's 
issue of New York Herald till day of sale. 


OHN B. BALDWIN, 
ENRY B. MIEHIE, 
JOHN ECHOL 


Commissioners. 
DAVID FULT 2 





REBELLION RECORD, PART 73, 


Being the Conclusion of Volume ll., and the 
Completion of the Work, 


IS THIS DAY ISSUED. 





With this number the publication of the REBELLION RECORD 
closes. Those whose sets are incomplete are earnestly requested to com- 
plete them at an early date, as the publishers cannot be expected to keep 
a stock of odd numbers and volumes on hand perpetually, in order to fill 
out sets, 

The work can now be supplied complete in twelve volumes at the fol- 
lowing prices, viz. : 


12 volumes, green cloth, . ‘ e ‘ * . . e . $60 
12 volumes, library sheep, . .- « « pied ° . 2 
12 volumes, half calf,antique, . a so) tito ot am 78 
12 volumes, half morocco, . ae < a a ae - 98 
12 volumes, half Russia, . . . e e . ° bs 84 


In numbers, 60 cents per number ; single volumes or parts to complete 
sets at the same rate. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
192 Broadway, New York, 








. Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1868, by Henry Sepiay and Dorsay Garpwer, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS’ 


LIST OF 


NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Microscope: Its History, Construction, 
and Application. 
By Jabez Hogg. A new edition (the sixth) with upward of 500 
engravings on wood, and eight colored plates, by Tuffen West. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


*“* The book is one to be recommended to persons of both sexes who 
can afford to purchase an instrument and who desire a recreation health- 
ful to mind and body, and a source of unending pleasure and surprise.” — 
The Nation. 


A History of Wonderful Inventions, from the 
Mariner’s Compass to the Electric Tele- 
graph Cable. 


By John Timbs, Illustrated with numerous wood engravings. 12mo, 
cloth, $2 50. 


** We have read Mr. Timbs’s book from beginning to end, and found it 
to be, in truth, what is sometimes exaggeratedly said of scientific trea- 
tises, more interesting than a romance.—The Round Table. 


The Champagne Country. 
By Robert Tomes. 12mo, cloth, $ 75. 


“ Mr. Tomes treats an unworn topic with freshness and authentic skill, 
and we welcome his bright and candid book as a more valuable addition 
to literature than most contemporary novels and poems.”—A ¢lantic 
Monthly. 


A Hand-book of English Literature. 
Part I.—Prose and Dramatic Writers. Part II1.—Poets. By Wil- 
liam George Larkins. 1amo, cloth, $1 25. 


‘*This Hand-book is a modest attempt on the part of the author to sup- 
ply, in a cheap, concise, and learnable form, what is really necessary to 
enable any one to acquire a tolerable knowledge of the history, rise, pro- 
gress, and authors of our English Literature.”—F rom: the Preface. 


Hailf-hours with the best Letter-writers and 
Autobiographers. 
Forming a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. 


By Charles Knight, Editor of Half-hours with the best Authors. 
Crown 8vo, eloth, $3. 


“The purpose of this book is to supply brief memoirs, or characteristic 
traits, of many distinguished persons, in connection with the records of 
their own thoughts and feelings, as preserved in Autobiographies, in 
Diaries, and in familiar Letters." —F rom the Preface. 


Men I have known. 
By William Jerdan. Illustrated with fac-simile autographs. Crown 
8vo, cloth, $4. 

“Those who care to know something about modern celebrities, but who 
have neither the time nor the inclination to read more extended biogra- 
phies, will gladly welcome * Men I have known.’”—Mich. State Reg- 
ister. 

The Queens of Society. 
By Grace and Philip Wharton. Illustrated with sixteen engravings 


by Charles Altamont Doyle and the Brothers Dalziel. Third edi- 
tion, crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


The Wits and Beaux of Society. 
By Grace and Philip Wharton. Uniform with the Queens of Society. 


With Illustrations by H. K. Browne and James Godwin, engraved 
by the Brothers Dalziel. Third edition, crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50. 


Germany, from the Baltic to the Adriatic ; 
Or, Prussia, Austria, and Venitia, with reference to the late war. By 
Captain Spencer. Illustrated with portraits of the Leading States- 
men and Generals of Prussia, Austria, and Italy. Post 8vo, 
cloth, $3. 
The Standard Reciter. 
Popular and Comic Selections. Compiled and edited by J. E. Car- 
penter. x12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
Curious Myths of the Middie Ages. 
Second edition, corrected and revised throughout. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Printed on thick, toned paper, 12mo, cloth, $1 7s. 
Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 
. By William Howitt. With forty illustrations and frontispiece, by 
Birket Foster. New edition, revised, crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


Once upon a Time: 


A series of papers on “ Men and Things,” from the time of Caxton 


to the Present. New edition, crown 8vo, cloth, $3. 


The Songs and Ballads of Cumberland; 


To which are added Dialect and other Poems, with Biographical 
Sketches, Notes, and aGlossary. Edited by Sidney Gilpin. Post 


8vo, cloth, $4. 
English Country Life; 


Consisting of Descriptions of Rural Habits, Country Scenery, and | The volumes are large crown 8vo, toned pa ~ and handsomely bound in 
the Seasons. By Thomas Miller, with 300 illustrations by Birket the best modern "= of cloth binding. 


Foster and others. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges and emblematically 
ornamented sides, $2 50. 


Pleasures, Objects, and Advantages of Lit- 


erature. 


By the Rev. Robert Aris Willmott. New Edition, printed on toned 


paper. 16mo,-cloth, $1. 
The Journal of a London Playgoer, 


From 1851 to 1866, by Henry Morley, Professor of English Liter- 


ature in University College, London. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


416 Broome Street, New York, 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS. 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, COMPACTNESS, AND TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL ELEGANCE, 


WILL BE READY IMMEDIATELY: 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

One vol. large 12mo, 768 pp., with Portrait upon cover and a Life. 
Price per copy, fifty cents. 

Messrs. SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. have the gratification of 


announcing the publication, in conjunction with Messrs. FREDERICK 
WARNE & CO., London, of 


in a style unequalled for Typographical Elegance, Compactness, and 
Cheapness. This volume will be sold at the marvellously low price of 
FIFTY CENTS PER COPY, 

and it initiates a series of the best non-copyright works in the English 
language, under the distinctive title of THE CHANDOS CLASSICS, 
all of which are to be published at a price heretofore unequalled. ‘The 
great popularity of WARNE’S SHAKSPEARE in England may be 
judged from the fact that the first edition of FIFTY THOUSAND 
copies was taken up immediately upon publication, and the second edi- 
tion, also of FIFTY THOUSAND, is now nearly exhausted. Since 
other standard works similar in style are to follow this, the trade and the 
public will appreciate the importance of ordering WARNE’S SHAKS- 
PEARE in preference to any other. 

Early Orders for this Edition of Shakspeare are requested from the 
trade. 

Copies sent by mail, post-paid, upon receipt of sixty cents. 


The Cookery Book for the Million! 
WARNE’S MODEL COOKERY 
AND 
HOUSEKEEPINC BOOK ; 

CONTAINING 
COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS IN HOUSEHOLD MANAGE- 

MENT. 
Compiled and Edited by Mary Jewry. 
With Original Illustrations, printed in Colors by Kronheim, and nu- 
merous Wood-cuts. 


1. The Complete Edition. Large 12mo, 734pp. Three thousand 
Receipts, with 24 pases of colored rom, anne 200 dis- 
tinct subjects. Half-bound. Price, . ° - $3 75 


2. The People’s Edition. 16mo. Eight bani Renin. Colored 
plates and wood-cuts. Cloth, board. . . . . 50cts. 


3. Colored plates and wood-cuts. In cloth,. 5” ale . 75 cts. 
Sent by mail to any address upon receipt of the price. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York. 


CHEAP EDITION. . 
THE HANDY VOLUME SERIES: 
The Gordian Knot. By Shirley Brooks. 1 vol. 16mo, paper, . $1 25 
THE FLORIN SERIES: 
1. Tom Cringle’s Log. By Scott. x vol. 12mo, boards, . . 100 
2. The Cruise of the Midge. By Scott. x vol. 12mo, boards, I 00 
3. Mansie Wauch, Tailor in Dalkeith, 12mo, paper, . .« 4 50 
4. Cyril Thornton’s Youth and Manhood. 12mo, boards,. . 1 00 
5. Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, and Nightsat Mess. 12mo, paper,. . 50 
6. Peninsular Scenes and Sketches. 12mo, paper, -.  . 5° 
English Reprints of Scarce Old Works : : 
1. John Milton’s Areopagitica. 1644, . ° . < » «$0 30 
2. Bp. Latimer’s The Ploughers. 1549, - . +»« «+ «© «© 30 
3. Gosson’s Schoole of Abuse. 1579, i ; é . . « 9 
4. Sidney’s Apologie for Poetrie. 1595, . . . e r . 
5. Webbe, his Wonderful Travelles. 1590, . ° . ° + 3° 
6. Selden’s Table-Talk. 1689, x . ‘ ‘ ‘ » 60 


Pocket Manuals of Summer Games: 
1. LaCrosse, A CanadianGame, . . . . . .« . .$0 25 
2. Croquet, by J.G: Wood, . . «© »« «© «© © « 
3. Pedestrianism, Healthand Training, . . .« «© «© «© 25 
4. Archery, by Hancock, . ‘ ; ° ow Ye Se? a 
5. Swimming, by J. G. Wood, . ‘ ° ° . ° ° . 2 
6. Elementery(Gpmmatiics, 8..04 «© 0 «8 - 0 0 le 
ae Py (a ee 


Miscellaneous : 
x. Letters on Demonology and “er by Sir Walter Scott. 
1 vol., . eh oe ; . + «$2 00 
2. Europe Dobe the Middle ton. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, + 3.00 
3 The Laughing pope or, Fun for the Million, 1 vol. 
12m0o,. : .. ee, 
Copies of these — _ receipt of the ote and ten per cent in addi- 
tion. 





NEW, UNIFORM, AND STANDARD EDITION 


OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


In monthly volumes, large crown 8vo, price $3 50 each. 
Now Reapy. 


THE VIRGINIANS: 


A Tale of the last century. 
With illustrations in steel and wood by the author. Vol. I. 
This edition of THAcKERAY’s works contains the author’s latest cor- 
rections, and is printed in the best style from new type, with all the orig- 


inal and some new illustratiens ; the wood engravings being printed from 
the original wood-blocks, instead of, as hitherto, from stereot casts. 


e series will comprise about 


twenty volumes. ‘There are already ban 


i. Vanity Fair. 


In two volumes, with 4o steel and numerous wood-cuts, 


ll. Pendennis. 
In two volumes, uniform with the above. 


through the World. 
In two volumes, uniform with the above, 


IV. The Virginians. 
Vol. I., uniform with the above. 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 





ill. The Adventures of Philip on his way 


These volumes will be sent, post-paid, to any address, upon receipt of 
GEORCE ROUTLEDCE & 8ONS, Publishers, | "* *- 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HavE Now REApby: 


Cameos from English History. 


From Rollo to Edward the Second. By the author of The Heir of 
Redclyffe. With original Index to chapters. Vignette Title. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, and elegantly bound, 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1 75. 

“ Miss Yonge’s endeavor has not been to chronicle facts, but so to put 
together a series ef pictures of persons and events as to arrest the atten- 
tion, and give some individuality and directness to the recollection, by 


THE WORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, | sathering together details at the most memorable moment. The most 


salient points in the history of our country (England), from A.D. goo down 
to the year 1329, have thus been selected for elucidation ; and she tells 
her story in such an interesting manner as to win the attention of all 
young readers. Following the ordinary authorities, and attempting no 
new theories, she manages, merely by selection of circumstances and 
graces of style, to make her volume highly attractive. Indeed, we know 
no other book of this sort superior toit.”— The Bookseller (London). 


George Fox, the Friends, and the Early Bap- 
tists. 


By William Tallack. With portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 

“ This work is, it is believed, the first which has definitely and minute- 
ly traced the doctrines and constitution of Quakerism mainly to the Bap- 
tists, 

“* Not the least entertaining of Mr. Tallack’s pages are those in which 
he enumerates the many Friends who have distinguished themselves in 
letters, science, politics, commerce, or philanthropic labor. In every 
arena which they may enter Quakers have achieved high distinction.” — 
The Atheneum. 


The Holy Land: A Record of Travel. 


By William Hepworth Dixon, editor of The Atheneum, London. 
New cheap edition. Illustrated with steel plates and wood-cuts 
from original drawings and photographs. 12mo, extra cloth, $3. 


Truths Illustrated by Creat Authors; 


A Dictionary of nearly four thousand Aids to Reflection, Quotations 
of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, Cautions, Aphorisms, Proverbs, 
.etc., in Prose and Verse. Compiled from Shakespeare and other 
great writers, from the earliest ages to the present time. Globe 
Edition, elegantly printed and bound in extra cloth, 16mo, $1 50. 


Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine ; 


Containing descriptions of the more important Modern Engines, 
and among them of the Steam, Air, and Gas Engines shown at the 
Paris Exhibition in 1867. Being a Suppl t to The Catechi 
of the Steam Engine. By John Bourne, C.E. With 110 illustra- 
tions. 16mo, cloth, $1 75. 


A System of Medicine. 


Edited by J. Russell Reynelds, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of Medi- 
cine in University College, London. With contributions by the 
most eminent practitioners in England. New and cheaper edition. 
Vol. I. Containing General Diseases. 1,000 8vo pages, extra 
cloth, $5. Vol. II. Containing Local Diseases. 1,000 8vo pages, 
extra cloth, $5. 





Chavasse’s Advice to a Wife 

On the Management of her own Health, and on the Treatment of 
some of the Complaints incidental to Pregnancy, Labor, and 
Suckling ; with an Introductory Chapter especially addressed to a 
Young Wife. By Pye Henry Chavasse, author of Advice to a 
Mother, etc. From the Eighth London Edition. Revised. 16mo, 
cloth, $1 25. 


The Science and Practice of Medicine. 


By William Aitken, M.D., Edinburgh. Fifth Edition. Enlarged 
and carefully revised. With a steel plate, a map, and 130 wood- 
cuts. Two thick 8vo vols., 2,166 pages, cloth, $12; sheep, $14» 


Lord Byron’s Poeticai Works. 


New Edition, carefully revised. With Notes. Illustrated with 12 
wood-cuts from drawings by Halleswelle, Pettie, and other eminent 
artists.. Portrait and Vignette Title on steel. Toned paper. 8vo, 
extra cloth, gilt top, $2 75. 


Household Words. 


Conducted by Charles Dickens. Reissue in half-yearly volumes. 
Vol. I. 620pages. Extra cloth, $1 75. 


Chambers’s Repository of instructive and 
Amusing Tracts. 
With illustrations. 6 vols, 12mo, extra cloth, $6. 


The Virginians: 
A Tale of Last Century. Vol. I. By W.M. Thackeray. With 23 
illustrations on steel, and 53 on wood by the author. Being Vol. 
IX. of the new standard edition of Thackeray’s Works, Extra 
green cloth, $3 50; extra claret cloth, gilt top, $3 75. 
Paul Clifford : 
A Novel. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. The Globe Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. 16mo, with frontispiece, tinted paper, fine green cloth, 
$x 50. 
The Hermits. 
By the Rev. Charles Kingsley, M.A., author of Westward Ho! etc. 
With three plates, and colored vignette title. 1amo, extra blue 


cloth, $2; extra gilt, $2 25. Being Vol. II. of The Sunday Li- 
brary. 


For sale by booksellers generally, or will be sent by mail, postage free, 
on receipt of price by Publishers, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND IMPORTERS, 





654 Broadway, New York. 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 
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RECONSTRUCTION. 


NE of the grand errors which the people of the 

North have committed since the close of the war 
lies at the basis of the whole reconstruction policy, 
and is independent of any question of the constitu- 
tional power to deal with the Southern States as they 
have been dealt with. It has consisted in the as- 
sumption of a necessity for Arotecting the negroes 
against the whites. The general belief in such a ne- 
cessity has led the people of the North to acquiesce 
in measures which they certainly would otherwise 
have condemned, and of which they are now begin- 
ning to see the mischievous fruits. The error has 
extended to the means as well as to the end. We 
have assumed that the negroes needed protection at 
our hands, and then have committed the blunder of 
supposing that the ballot was to be the great panacea. 
It has proved to be a Pandora’s box. 

If a supreme ruler, having unrestrained authority 
and an ordinary share of wisdom and benevolence, 
had been called to consider the problem presented 
by the sudden abolition of slavery as one of the con- 
sequences of a civil war growing out of a political re- 
volt against his government, it is probable that one of 
the last projects that he would have adopted would 
have been to reverse the political and social relations 
of the two races by conferring political power upon 
the inferior race and taking it away from the superior. 
But wise or unwise, constitutional or unconstitutional, 
the action of Congress toward the Southern States 
has been founded on a monstrous assumption. The 
whole social history of the South for a period of fifty 
years preceding the rebellion shows that the relations 
between the two races had in general been kindly and 
harmonious. There were evils enough attendant upon 
slavery, and it was certainly a blot upon the escutcheon 
of such a republic as ours. We have all reason to be 
thankful for its removal, and this we believe is the 
opinion of ninety-nine in every hundred of the former 
masters. But whether it arose from the nature of the 
negro, from the fact that for so many generations he 
had been a slave, or from the virtues which such a sys- 
tem engendered in the whites along with vices which 
it produced, it is undeniable that protection and good 
treatment of the blacks were the settled habits and the 
firm disposition of Southern society. If it had been 
otherwise, we never should have witnessed the extra- 
ordinary spectacle, which was displayed all through 
the war, of a servile population remaining peaceably 
at work in the absence of their masters, who were 
carrying on a war one of the avowed objects of which 
was to continue them in their servile condition. There 
was no such thing as a serious slave insurrection in 
the whole South while the war was going on. In 
cases almost innumerable the slaves on isolated plan- 
tations, where white women and children were left 
without any protectors of their own race excepting a 
single overseer, were faithful to the last, carrying on 
the labor of production which furnished the sinews 
of war as well as the means of subsistence for all. The 
national government obtained no important military 
advantage in the whole course of the war which can 
be said to have accrued from any willingness of the 
blacks to rise en masse against the supposed oppres- 
sors. This spectacle has at no time impressed the 
people of the North as it did the people of foreign 
countries, and we have not drawn from it the impor- 
tant lesson it should have conveyed to us. 

It should have taught us that when the people of 
the Southern States, after the war was ended, con- 
sented to ratify an amendment of the Constitution of 
the United States abolishing slavery, and when they 
were ready, as they certainly were, to adjust their leg- 
islation and customs to a system of free labor, our 
further interference would be both unnecessary and 
mischievous. It was clearly unnecessary, because 
there was no oppression, and no feeling that rankled 


in the bosoms of the whites against the blacks. It 
was certain to prove mischievous, because as legisla- 
tors for the South we were utterly incompetent to deal 
with a problem so far removed from us, so local, so 
peculiar, and involving so many details of which we 
could know nothing. We were completely ignorant 
of the race for whose benefit we undertook to act. We 
were ignorant of the processes and necessities of the 
great agriculture which depended upon their labor. 
What kind of contracts the owner of the soil could 
make with the freedmen, what contracts could be en- 
forced, how subsistence was to be provided, how the 
laboring population were to be kept at work and kept 
in health—that population being one just emancipated 
from the absolute will of an owner and no more capa- 
ble in general of self-direction than so many children 
—these were matters with which it was impossible for 
any government to deal wisely which entirely lacked 
representative men belonging to those communities, 
and assumed the relation of a sovereign that had 
quelled a political revolt. We did the very worst thing 
that we could have done. We sent a military power to 
deal with social problems that required local knowledge 
and the experience which generations of civilized and 
intelligent white men had acquired in dealing with the 
negro; and the agents of that military power were 
Northern strangers, very poorly qualified to legislate 
for a people whose interests and whose wants they 
could not understand, and against whom they carried 
with them strong political prejudices. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau was founded upon the idea that the blacks 
needed protection against the whites; and along with 
this came another stupendous mistake, that it was 
necessary to repress the whites because they had been 
“rebels,” and to proclaim the blacks to be the “loyal- 
ists” and “ Unionists ” because their former masters 
had engaged in a political revolt against the Federal 
government. This running of political distinctions 
into problems that were purely social, legislative, and 
local—the problems of free labor where slave labor 
alone had produced the great staples of a very peculiar 
region—soon excited the ambition and chicanery of a 
certain class of politicians who have had the predomi- 
nant control of the Federal government since a com- 
paratively early period in President Lincoln’s admin- 
istration. 


These men conceived the idea that if the ballot 
could be put into the hands of the negro they could 
control the political character of the Southern States, 
and by means of a population which they could 
handle as they pleased the Southern States might be 
made, politically, Republican ; as they would certainly 
become Democratic if the whites were left in posses- 
sion of the political power. But how the ballot was to 
be got into the hands of the blacks was a question not 
easy to be settled. The institutions and the funda- 
mental law of the United States did not admit of any 
interference by Congress with the right of suffrage. 
The making or unmaking of voters by an act of Con- 
gress was a thing unheard of ; and even the most rad- 
ical of our Radicals did not at first see their way to 
this assumption of power. They proposed an amend- 
ment of the Constitution which would deprive the 
Southern States of their proportion of representative 
populations unless they conferred suffrage upon the 
negroes. This amendment was rejected by the peo- 
ple on whom it undertook to force a change which 
they knew the freedmen were not fit for, and for which 
there was no kind of honest necessity. What was to 
be done? Negro suffrage must be had, or the politi- 
cal power of the Radical party in the North was in 
danger of being lost by the reaction naturally to be ex- 
pected after a civil war. Reconstruction was the only 
remaining resource—a scheme which meant that the 
Southern States, as they then existed and always had 
existed, should be suppressed; that the whites who 
would not consent to negro suffrage should be disfran- 
chised by the direct force of an act of Congress ; that 
suffrage should be conferred on the blacks by the same 
power; and that the s¢a/e should thus become an en- 
tirely new body of people, a majority of whom are des- 
titute of even the rudiments of education, and are less 
fit for the exercise of the right of suffrage than any 
corresponding population in any country of Christen- 
dom ; if, indeed, there is any other population of a 
distinct race, situated in the midst of the intelligent 





and educated Caucasian races, and with which the 





negroes of our Southern States can be compared 
Governments that are thus based upon the mostignor- 
ant and degraded class, that class being an inferior 
race and being made by the disfranchisement of great 
numbers of the superior race the actual holders of the 
political power, can possibly accomplish nothing but 
mischief. The scheme could not have originated in 
any other motive than a design to obtain the political 
control of those states in the elections which relate to 
the offices of the Federal government. The idea that 
the blacks needed protection against the whites has 
been honestly entertained by the masses of the people 
of the North, whose erroneous convictions have thus 
furnished the politicians with a pretext; whereas we 
should all have seen and admitted that the best pro- 
tectors of the blacks in their new condition of freedom 
were those who had always lived with them, who were 
born on the same soil, who best understood them, and 
whose strongest interest it was to raise their condition 
as fast as it could be raised by prudent and honest 
legislation. No good has yet been done in the 
relations of the two races by the interference of 
Congress. At the same time the state of things 
which has been produced, politically, is deplorable. 
A race of adventurers from the North, of the worst 
type of politicians, appropriately dubbed in the po- 
litical slang of the day as “ carpet-baggers,” are as- 
suming the most important offices of those states and 
are swarming into Congress as representatives of the 
Southern people; while the legislatures of the new 
negro governments are composed of the least intelli- 
gent, the least capable, and the least honest of the 
white race, with an intermixture of blacks, most of 
whom cannot read or write. The new governments, 
too, are started with the fundamental condition, im- 
posed by their constitutions and enforced by the 
terms of their admission into the Union, that the uni- 
versal suffrage shall never be changed. What a fu- 
ture, then, is before those states! Bound for ever—if 
the scheme is capable of lasting—to an irreversible 
and unchangeable condition of society, that condition 
being that gross ignorance and absolute poverty shall 
hold more political power than intelligence and prop- 
erty; that laws shall not be made by those who are 
best, but shall be made by those who are least, quali- 
fied to make them; and that no man shall hold office 
or cast a vote who does not first take an oath that he 
believes in the political and social equality of races on 
which the hand of Heaven has stamped indelible 
marks of relative inferiority and superiority which 
have always been developed and always operated 
whenever they have been brought in contact. 

The prospect is melancholy enough. One thing, 
however, appears to us clear, whether the one party or 
the other prevails in the approaching Presidential 
election. It is, that this condition of things in the 
South cannot continue. It is a kind of legislation 
that is impracticable for any but a temporary and fac- 
titious purpose. It is a scheme which may possibly 
give the electoral votes of the reconstructed states to 
the Republican candidates; but as the basis of the 
future polity and condition of civilized states it is 
too manifestly a violation of the ordinances of Provi- 
dence to remain long in operation. Daniel Webster 
once said—speaking of the impossibility of introducing 
African slavery into a region where it was excluded 
by the irresistible forces of climate and soil—that it 
was useless to re-enact the laws of Gop. It is worse 
than useless to legislate against His laws ; and that 
it is one of His laws that educated intelligence, expe- 
rience, and virtue shall govern the affairs of this 
world is certain. A people who so shape their laws 
as to reverse this condition of our nature will find that 
there is a law above them stronger than any they can 
frame. 








ENGLAND AND TERRITORIAL GROWTH. 


Epa Abyssinian expedition has already passed 
into history. The English press now points with 
a somewhat ostentatious pride to the rare disinterested- 
ness with which this gigantic undertaking has been con- 
ceived and executed, to the enormous cost at which 
the national honor has been vindicated, to the rigid 
self-denial practised after astonishing successes, and 
to the conclusive refutation of all the ill-natured pre- 
dictions of certain continental journalists whose pre- 
judices against “perfidious Albion” led them to 
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more substantial ends in view than the mere liberation | 
of the so-called English captives, for there was really | 
only one genuine Englishman, Consul Cameron, 

among them! Nor can it be denied that these boasts 

are in a great measure excusable, if not actually jus- 

tified. England’s greed was so proverbial that little 

reliance was placed in her professions, in her truly 

chivalrous disinterestedness and singleness of pur- 

pose, and people therefore continued still to question 

her’ sincerity even after the immediate evacuation of 
Abyssinia and the return of the British army had been 

officially announced by the imperial government. At 

the same time it must be remembered that nine Eng- 

lishmen out of every ten had harbored precisely the 

same suspicions and doubts, and that they were, per- 

haps, quite as much surprised at the unexpected dé- 

notiment of the expedition as the foreign sceptics 

themselves. England has, however, unquestionably 
achieved not only a great triumph by her evacuation 

of the country, but a second triumph scarcely less 
splendid and noticeable in having overcome the temp- 
tation to retain her conquest. As a people of the 
same race, we Americans must sincerely rejoice over 
the conduct of our elder relations. Though we may 
not be able to agree with Disraeli’s bombastic asser- 
tion that he and his Tory colleagues have raised Eng- 
land’s prestige toa previously unknown height abroad, 
we have none the less witnessed the loss of her moral 
influence and authority with the same feelings of re- 
gret with which we have seen the steady growth of 
continental Cesarism. England has gradually sunk 
more and more into oblivion and obscurity, and she 
seemed for a brief period to have virtually abdicated 
all pretensions to rank among the great powers of the 
world. Every journalistic eulogist of the Ziindnadel and 
Chassepot era thought himself privileged to sneer and 
to speak in disparaging terms of Britain’s pretensions 
and of Britain’s decadence. Indeed, it had become 
absolutely necessary that some daring political move, 
some brilliant, dashing feat of arms, should remind the 
scoffers to beware hew they roused the aging British 
lion from .his seeming lethargy. This object the 
Abyssinian campaign has fully accomplished, and 
without a single stain to dim the glory of the deed. 
Few would, perhaps, have been disposed to doubt that 
England is still as capable as ever to act with her tradi- 
tional decision and prowess when her material inter- 
ests are at stake ; yet it was well that she should have 
proved her readiness to defend with the same energy 
and vigor her honor and policy without even a suspi- 
cion of being influenced by sordid motives. 

But while so ready to award England all the credit 
she deserves, we can nowhere discover in the Abys- 
sinian adventure any evidences of that superhuman, 
self-sacrificing spirit claimed for her by a certain por- 
tion of the press, and aremark made by Zhe London 
Times confirms this opinion. “ The idea,” naively ob- 
serves this journal, “ of establishing a colony in Abys- 
sinia found no favor with those who have been able 
to judge of the country from personal inspection.” 
There can be no reasonable doubt that the reports 
which Sir Stafford Northcote constantly received from 
the expedition must have discouraged any projects of 
permanent settlement which may at first have been 
entertained at home. The country did not turn out 
what it had been represented, and the population 
realized none of the expectations which had been 
formed of them. The result at which the scientific 
attachés of the expedition arrived seems to have 
amounted to this: the soil and the people are both 
alike utterly unsuited for all purposes of civilization : 
hence its occupation would not pay. Everybody was, 
therefore, glad when an enterprise of whose termina- 
tion few had been very sanguine was over, and the 
troops were withdrawn in safety from that sterile and 
inhospitable region. 

The remarkable abstinence displayed in this instance 
‘by England is, perhaps, capable of still another explana- 
tion. In common with the other nations of middle and 
western Europe she has ceased to care for territorial 

aggrandizement. In those states, once the privileged 
seat of human civilization, the impulse to expand is 
either already extinct or gradually dying out; they 
begin more to turn their energies to the developement 
and consolidation of their ancient possessions and less 


henceforth keep themselves within clearly-defined 
limits, and any future changes or modifications 
which may yet occur in them will, therefore, have 
rather a local than an international importance. But 
while this impulse to expand diminishes or expires in 
some nations it grows in others, and that on a scale 
unprecedented in history since the downfall of the 
Roman Empire, save in the exceptional cases of some 
savage conqueror like Attila or Genghis Khan, but 
never connected in regular chronological progression 
with a civilized people. Russia and the United States 
belong to the latter class; Prussia, Spain, Italy, 
France, and even England, to the former. Thus, Prus- 
sia’s ambition is strictly confined to the unity and re- 
construction of Germany; beyond that she has no 
aspirations. The most visionary Prusso-German uni- 
tarian never dreams of universal dominion, hardly 
even of the eventual absorption of the non-German 
provinces of Austria. Spain has long abandoned 
all pretensions to exert any political influence on the 
outside world. Once ruling over two hemispheres, 


small colonial possessions are to her rather a source 
of weakness than of strength, and she will not be 
tempted to increase them. Italy is in the same condi- 
tion as Prussia, and desires nothing more than to add 
Rome to the new monarchy. France, at one period 
of her history ready to contest with the Anglo-Saxons 
the possession of North America and to people the 
New World with another great French nation, has lost 
that magnificent heritage. Her descendants have dis- 
appeared from this continent. Louisiana passed out 


might have been. 
her last attempt to extend her rule beyond the seas. 
She has fleets, an extensive commerce, shipping, polit- 


hopes of materially influencing the future destinies 
of other nations. 


process of retrogression has set in. She has lost the 


is a still stronger one. 


this abnegation appears truly wonderful. 








GUSHING GIRLS. 


greatly for the connection of the Good, the Beautiful 


force of logic and splendor of capital letters. 





to an extension of their power abroad. Geographi- 


ical connections, and some colonies abroad, but no 


| Parmpaseneiny ice 9 sentimentality would scarcely 
be selected by the discriminating moralist as the 
crying sin of our day and generation. We are entirely 
too practical for that, you know; we are much too! For a fat girl to murmur about spirit-anguish and 
keen in our hunt after the material prizes of life to | faithless ones is simply ridiculous ; there is nothing ro- 
waste much time in profitless yearnings for dimly- 
comprehended spiritual perfection ; too earnest in our | mind to be prosaically happy and comfortably common- 
adoration of the real to take much interest in the 


contemplation of vague but lovely ideals, or to care | Unhappily, this is a height of self-denial and common 


insist that such a war must necessarily have had | cally, ethnologically, and politically speaking, they will’ we have begun to laugh at his pinchbeck pathos and 


his filigree philosophy just as his coevals used to laugh 
at the interminable woes of dear old Clarissa Harlowe. 
Instead of the dramatic hignwaymen and accomplished 
‘assassins that our mothers cried over and adored, 
our daughters have come to prefer Thackeray’s cynical 
sinners or George Eliot’s sad-eyed workers, or the 
Pre-Raphaelite noodles of Mr. Trollope. - That is, 
when they permit themselves to indulge in any such 
unfashionable exertion of intellect as the formation of 
a preference would indicate ; perhaps we should rather 
| say they suffer themselves to be amused by writers of 
a very different stamp from those that delighted their 
'grandmothers. The age of gush is over; it passed 
away with Zhaddeus of Warsaw and The Scottish 
Chiefs and the wailing lyre of L. E. L; with the 
high-waisted, puffed, and powdered dames that found 
‘in those romantic pages their most delightful literary 
| sustenance. That enthusiasm which is the well- 
spring of gush we have no longer except in the noble 
pursuit of money-getting ; and in all other things we 
have found it to be the mark of a lofty spirit to evince an 
absolute and self-absorbed indifference. This is a 
truth which feminine instinct has been swift to seize 


| 
| 


she can now hardly maintain order at home. Her|and profit by; and the gushing girl of to-day, wher- 


ever at rare intervals she may be found, takes care not to 
peril her prospects by any unseasonable disclosure of 
her nature. The type still exists, of course, for gush 
is too essential an attribute of femineity ever to be 
wholly conquered ; and there are moments in the life 
of every woman when she reveals her hidden possi- 
bilities in this direction—as over a baby, for example, 
or a wedding-dress ; but, as we have said, the exam- 
ples of the true species are comparatively rare. In- 
deed, American girls are seldom young long enough 
to evince the peculiarity in its truest form, for gush 


of her hands when the First Napoleon conceived the | implies a certain quantity of youthfulness, at least in 
project of making himself the master of Europe, and | feeling, and whenever they do gush it is rather as- 
at the present time half a million of Franco-Canadi- | sumed as an attribute of the youth which has passed 
ans, the fragment of a lost nationality, surrounded by | away for ever. 
an alien race, alone remains to tell the story of what | almost seem as though one writing of gushing girls 
The power of France centres en- should write in the past tense altogether ; but the de- 
tirely in her Gallic possessions. Algeria is confessedly duction would be wrong. The gushing girl still exists, 
a failure, and the Mexican expedition was probably made wary and cautious by circumstances, difficult to 


So that to a casual observer it would 


detect except by chance, but to him who knows 
rightly where to look for her and to soothe her appre- 
hensions, revealing herself in all her pristine excel- 
lence. Such girls we have met, and we design to 
set down here for the benefit of posterity, that all 


England, still ruling in all quar-|memory of a fast disappearing species shall not 
ters of the globe, and owning vast territories in every | wholly perish, such distinguishing marks and pecu- 
region, is certainly a cosmopolitan power; but a| liarities as a somewhat close observation has discov- 
closer examination will show that in her case also the | ered. 


Gush is not confined to locality nor even to age, 


North American colonies ; Canada and Australia are | though, as we have said, it implies, if not youth, at 
rapidly preparing to set up for themselves ; and even least youthfulness of feeling or its counterfeit. 
India will obey the same law by which these full-grown usually the result of imperfect cultivation and defect- 
children sever their connection with the parent land. 
England, satiated with wealth, no longer feels the im- 
pulse to expand which the England of former days 
experienced. Ifthe surrender of the Ionian Islands was 
a sign of the impending change, the ease with which the | is the best possible example of the species. 
temptation to hold Abyssinia and to establish her-| ward and visible signs of the gushing girl are not 
self permanently on the highway to India was resisted | many. She usually has large, languid eyes and ring- 
A century ago such an oppor- | lets of a corkscrew pattern ; or if not, devotes a large 
tunity to add a country, successfully overrun by her | Patt of her existence to sighing because she hasn’t and 
arms, to the national domain would not have been | Wishing that she had. She is commonly tall and thin ; 
lost. Even now, when we remember that the red cross | ¥° have met fat girls who gushed ina most preposter- 
waves already over the ruins of Aden and the floating 
batteries of Perim; that Mascar, Sela, Fedzura, Ber- 
bera, and Zanzibar are British in fact, if not in name; 
and that the control of Ethiopia would complete the 
ascendency of England in the Red Sea regions and 


on the east African coast, in spite of the Suez Canal, | devouring sorrow, of a false lover, a blighted life. 


It is 


ive knowledge stimulated by a severe surfeit of undi- 
gested poetry. Boarding-school girls have most of it, 
and girls who have never got beyond the boarding- 
school stage of culture ; 

“ The sweet girl-graduate with golden hair ”’ 
The out- 


ous manner, but somehow they never inspired us with 
the slightest sympathy or with any other feeling than 
that they were arrant impostors. Forthe great card of 
the gushing girl is her desolation of soul, her secret, 
mysterious agony; you have dark hints dropped in 
moments of supreme confidence of some ineffable and 


But to make this sort of talk at all effective one 
must have an appearance corresponding to the devas- 
tating effects of all this withering storm of passion 
and pain, one must be poetically fragile and romanti- 
cally slim, wasted away in the consuming flame of 
unrequited love— 

“‘lentis penitus macerata ignibus.’’ 


mantic about her, and the sooner she makes up her 
place the better for herself and everybody about her. 


,| sense which mortality very seldom reaches, and once a 


and the True, evenas expounded by Lord Lytton with | fat girl is given over to the delusion of sentimentalism 
Indeed, | it is really very difficuit to bring her to a sense of her 


it is no insignificant sign of the tendency of the age | absurdity. We once knew a most captivating young 
that we have ceased to believe at all in his lordship, pro- | woman, astonishingly healthy, every way fitted to adorn 
phet and high-priest of sentimentalism as he is ; that] the sphere in which she moved, and dropping the scale 
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at two hundred odd pounds avoirdupois, who yet resign- 
ed the respect and esteem of her acquaintance to sit in 
the mooniightand roll her eyes wildly at that silvery orb, 
or to talk with gloomy pleasure of weeping willows 


and funeral urns and the delicious quiet of the tomb. | 


Moonlight and weeping willows to the true gushing 
girl form the best possible accompaniment, and fur- 
nish indeed an excellent test of the reality of her pre- 
tensions ; but the fat girl developes out of all reach of 
the most facile sentimentalism under the pitiless ex- 
aggeration of those heartless beams. 


The gushing girl, then, is to be thin and addicted 
to moonlight, which always arouses in her a tendency 
to bask and to swell with unutterable thoughts, to 
gaze fixedly on some bright particular star, to sigh 
profoundly, and to quote largely from some very 
sweet poet, Za//a Rookh being usually preferred— 
“I never loved a dear gazelle,” etc. Sunset, also, 
has on the gushing girl a remarkable effect ; and twi- 
light she adores. The hooting owl, the chirping 
katydid, the swooping bat, all the innumerable sounds 
of summer evening wrap her soul in a sort of celes- 
tial ecstasy, and generally lure her into fresh fields and 
pastures new of unquoted and lovely verse of the most 
melancholy description, wherefrom she commonly de- 
rives great consolation and a cold in the head. As 
we have intimated, she is partial to poetry, without, 
however, often venturing within the sacred precincts 
of composition; though almost always she has a 
friend, a sweet female friend, who writes the loveliest 
poetry you can possibly imagine. Novels she reads, 
of course, but only those ofa very lugubrious descrip- 
tion, where everybody is indescribably miserable for 
three volumes, and the hero and heroine are satisfac- 
torily killed at last locked in each other’s arms. Yet 
with all this tendency to the melancholic in literature 
the gushing girl is rather good-humored in her ordi- 
nary workaday aspects, is rather happy than other- 
wise in her domestic relations, and is usually blessed 
with a most intrepid appetite. 

If to other women a new baby is a well-spring of 
incoherent pleasure, to the gushing girl it is a perfect 
fountain of idiotic delight, plunging her into an abso- 
lute epilepsy of admiration until she fairly foams at 
the mouth with delirious eulogistic nonsense. In 
much the same spirit she makes it a point to fall head 
over ears in love with the fat and rather uninteresting 
tenor, and raves wildly about the handsome but not 
embarrassingly intellectual tragedian, and has photo- 
graphs of him in.all his principal characters ; does 
her thinking, or whatever mysterious process she sub- 
stitutes for thinking, in the most exaggerated super- 
latives and spells language, hyperbole. She is frank 
to a fault, and within an hour after introduction will 
have gushed forth to you the entire story of her woes 
and disappointments, her yearnings and aspirations. 
She is a weak, clinging flower, she tells you, torn and 
crushed by cruel blasts, and she comes to you for 
comfort and protection, which, if she is pretty, as she 
not unfrequently is, you are not loth to give her. If 
she sings, it is always some plaintive little ballad of 
despair and death in a minor key, like “ Fair, fair, 
with golden hair, under the willow she’s sleeping,” 
and she plays occasionally with much feeling and 
freedom an etherealized and very much mixed-up ver- 
sion of Zhe Dead March in Saul. But she greatly 
prefers the harp to the piano because it is so much 
more romantic and so much more patronized by the 
poets, and because, as she sits by it with back-flung 
curls and upturned brow, she has the opportunity of 
comparing herself to St.;Cecilia or to one of those 
very wingy musical seraphs of religious art. Lovers, 
of course, she has in plenty, because every one who 
takes her fancy—and every man does who is at all 
dark and has any pretensions to be considered a 
good-looking person—is briskly elevated in her fervid 
imagination from a desirable and possible to an 
actual adorer. Whether he cares for, or even knows, 
her, is matter of the purest indifference ; all the same 
he serves her purpose of setting the frame whereon 
she shall shape her fantastic ideals. When the actual 
lover does come and the edge is a little worn off the 
novelty, he finds her not very different from other 
girls in a similar predicament, and she is amazed to 
find the all-important question settled in the most 
commonplace way imaginable, without a single vow 
or any allusion to two hearts, etc., or two souls, etc. ; 
without so much as suggesting a single appropriate 
quotation. From this amazement she never fairly re- 
covers ; and from the day of her marriage, or, at least, 
from the end of her honeymoon, her gushing days 
may be considered fairly over. 


Or at any rate the disease takes a different form. On 
her babes and her husband usually overflow the surplus- 





age of her emotional utterances, and moonlight and 
weeping willows are held of very little account. That 
is, if her marriage be happy ; if not, she commonly de- 
velopes into that peculiar type of marital querulous- 
ness whose chief joy in life consists in imparting to 
the world what trials one’s husband and children are 
and what a meek and uncomplaining martyr one is 
altogether. The gushing girl who doesn’t marry is 
the amiable old maid whom everybody knows, with 
spit-curls and the sacred memory of a lost love. She 
reads poetry still, but quotes it less, takes great in- 
terest in the amatory entanglements of her younger 
friends, and is generally just as jolly and charming an 
old maid as one could wish to have. Take her all in 
all, from first to last, the gushing girl is by no means 
the worst of girls, and her ill-balanced enthusiasm is 
certainly preferable to that well-bred indifference 
which can find time in the midst of a proposal to esti- 
mate the amount of a lover’s probable income. 








COMMENCEMENT AT HARVARD. 


I* is often said, sneeringly, by foreigners that Amer- 

ica has no universities, but merely a few misnamed 
high-schools or lyceums ; and however disagreeable 
the remark may be, its justice will not be denied by 
any one who knows what signification is attached to 
the word university abroad. American degrees are 
proverbially meaningless, and to say in Europe that a 
professional man’s degree is American is almost equiv- 
alent to calling him a quack. This may be unjust, but 
if any graduate of a European university had attended 
the commencement exercises at Harvard last month 
he would have gone away with the conviction that 
Europe was right for once, and that, if Harvard was a 
fair specimen of American universities, their influence, 
whether for education or culture, must be miserably 
small. 

Whether such a conviction would be correct maybe 
questioned ; but certain it is that a better display of 
unmitigated humbug and downright puerility in the 
name of learning, and under the sanction of reasona- 
ble men, could not well be imagined. A sensible old 
Roman used to wonder that one haruspex could help 
laughing when he met another ; how the Harvard fac- 
ulty of professors refrained from indulging in inextin- 
guishable laughter at the whole commencement cere- 
mony is more than amazing. We scrutinized their 
faces very carefully, and could not, detect even the 
ghost of a smile, though some of the performers in the 
comedy perpetrated a broad grin. The Anglo-Saxon 
race used to be famous for its quick and subtle detec- 
tion of the ludicrous ; but it seems that in New Eng- 
land le Puritanisme a passé sur tout cela. Theremen 
and women can look solemn in the midst of what to 
all other persons would be a most enjoyable farce ; 
the most threadbare doctrines and theories, delivered 
with the proper drawl, will be listened to as if each 
were the recently discovered “solvent word” of the 
problem of the universe. 

Of the commencement ceremony at Harvard the 
part deserving attention was that which took place in 
the church, and which consisted of theses, disserta- 
tions, and orations, spoken by the members of the 
graduating class. The procession was as useless and 
as silly as processions of sober-looking males usually 
are, taking place, as it did, under a scorching sun and 
in a place where display—the great aim of a proces- 
sion—was simply impossible. When, under waving 
fans, it filed into the church, charitable people thought 
the nonsense was at an end, but were destined ina 
few moments to learn that they had seen only the end 
of the beginning. After a short introductory prayer 
from the president, the proceedings opened with a 
Latin oration delivered with that most terrible of all 
pronunciations, the English. It is a piece of the most 
inexplicable absurdity that, while we know with cer- 
tainty how the Romans did pronounce their language, 
persons should continue to pronounce it according to 
a method whose sole foundation is caprice, setting at 
utter defiance quantity, which was such an essential 
element in the utterance of both Greek and Latin. 
Such things, however, might be tolerated, inasmuch as 
aman may learn to comprehend the sense of a lan- 
guage without pronouncing a single word correctly, 
and the comprehension of Latin is, after all, the chief 
thing aimed at in the teaching of it; but in that case, 
why make Latin speeches at all? With graduates of 
Harvard, not one of whom, we will venture to affirm, 
has had any considerable practice in the writing of 
Latin prose, they are simply a piece of childish farce. 
When students can write classical Latin and speak it 
correctly—there is no reason why they should not do 
both—then they may with a good grace indulge in 
Latin orations. 








Meaningless as the Latin address was, it would 
have been well had the other orations, theses, and 
dissertations been made in the same language. The 
puerility of thought which these displayed would 
thereby have been partially concealed, inasmuch as 
nonsense is not very transparent in a learned lan- 
guage, and the attention of the audience would have 
been concentrated upon the latter instead of the 
former. The exercises in the programme numbered 
in all twenty-two, but of these a considerable propor- 
tion were not delivered, for what reason we know not, 
unless it was that the subjects of them were unpromis- 
ing— St. Sinton and Comte, for example. 


It would, no doubt, be unfair to compare Harvard 
with any European university of importance and 
expect that she should come up to its standard; but 
Harvard ought, in all reason, to excel the universities 
and high-schools of the West. Graduates of Harvard, 
when they migrate West, seem to feel as if they went 
in the capacity of missionaries to instruct and civilize 
a half-barbarous people, and they give themselves 
airs and demand consideration accordingly. They 
are usually astonished to find Western people blind to 
their claims and oblivious of their importance, and 
wonder that at the name of Harvard every head does 
not bow. A brief process of snubbing, however, usu- 
ally sets their notions right on these points, and they 
come to find that instead of having anything to teach 
the West, they have much to learn from it. We know 
of high-schools in Western cities whose graduating 
classes would be heartily ashamed to make such an 
exhibition as that made by the Harvard class of 1868, 
And the reason is obvious. 


For what are the commencement exercises at Har- 
vard? They are, almost without exception, short 
essays—no doubt written and afterward committed 
to memory—upon subjects having no connection 
whatever with any branch of study which the college 
pretends to give instruction in. The consequences 
are, first, that the essays are intrinsically crude, 
worthless, windy, vague, inaccurate, and uninterest- 
ing ; second, that they are very unfair specimens of 
what their authors can do when treating of subjects 
with which they have some acquaintance ; third, that, 
being committed verbatim to memory, they defeat 
the aim of public exhibitions generally, which is to 
give proof of the students’ talents for public speaking ; 
and, fourth, that countenance is given to that practice 
which is one of the curses of America, namely, the 
darkening of words without knowledge. All these 
consequences were painfully apparent at the com- 
mencement of 1868. What, for example, could be 
expected from a fledgling student on The Zulus, The 
Coming Railroad Despotism, The Reform af the 
United States Civil Service, Women as Soldiers, 
Co-operative Associations? Nothing, and there was 
no disappointment. 


Much might be said against the utility and pro- 
priety of commencement displays generally. They 
are, doubtless, intended to render popular educational 
institutions ; and if they were necessary for this pur- 
pose they might be tolerated, and indeed ought to 
be supported. Elementary schools, established in 
districts where parents do not appreciate the value of 
education for their children, can hardly attain popular- 
ity and success in any other way ; but surely Harvard 
does not require such tinsel to make her attractive. 
The parents of the young men who attend Harvard 
are surely capable of valuing education apart from 
display, and all the more that it is so apart. Why, 
then, should Harvard have commencement exercises ? 

Still, if colleges are resolved to have such things, 
they ought surely to see that they are of some 
utility, either mediately or immediately. They would 
be of considerable immediate value if, at the close 
of the junior year, a subject were assigned to each 
student, which he should study thoroughly, and at 
his graduation present in a clear and condensed essay, 
to be considered as part of his examination for his 
degree, and read or repeated from memory before a 
public assembly. There are many classical, histori- 
cal, and scientific subjects which might be thus 
assigned—subjects which the shortness of the regular 
curriculum prevents from being taken up as branches 
of study to be investigated thoroughly. This is the 
plan pursued in many European universities with 
eminent success. There are examples on record 
of discoveries and additions to knowledge made by 
candidates for graduation in the course of preparation 
for their public dissertation. To cite an example, 
which is perhaps hardly to the point, M. Renan’s 
work on Averroés et 2 Averroisme was, in its original 
form, his thesis for his doctor’s degree. Graduation 
exercises would be of considerable value indirectly if 
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either direct or indirect. The orators attain no 
thorough knowledge of their subjects, and they learn 
none of the methods of scientific or historic research. 
We-had a strong suspicion in listening to some of 
them that they were using their old school orations to 
save time and trouble. It is said that age brings a 
secend childhood ; can it be Harvard’s age that has 
brought her puerility ? 

There is one point more upon which we must ani- 
madvert, and that is the miserable delivery of the Har- 
vard graduates. After each inevitable exfectatur from 
the president, a youth was seen to mount the rostrum 
with all the awkwardness of persons who feel them- 
selves in a false position, heightened by the uncouth- 
ness of a barbarous hadillement which he had evi- 
dently never proved. After more or less unsystematic 
bowing, each gave his proofs of memory for bad prose 
with all the systematic regularity of cadence exhibited 
by amachine. Foolish as the operation of bowing is, 
one could not help wishing that it might occupy even 
more of the performance than it did; it was the least 
automatic part of it. 

In making these remarks we do not in the least 
intend to disparage the Harvard graduates of 1868. 
They probably did as well as most young men would 
have done in their places. They merit by no means 
scorn, but pity, inasmuch as they were forced intoa 
position for which they had received no adequate pre- 
paration, and in which, consequently, they demeaned 
themselves very oddly. We keep the whole of our 
scorn for the system, and for the men who expose 
youths, many of whom, nodoubt, have done their best, 
with such poor light as Harvard affords, to pursue 
their studies faithfully, to the laughs and sneers of 
thoughtful men and women. We have heard it repeat- 
edly affirmed that few Harvardians, after leaving col- 
lege, retain any respect for their A/ma Mater; no 
wonder. If she persists in keeping her sons in the 
position of children, and then setting them up as laugh- 
ing-stocks when they are on the point of getting be- 
yond the reach of her authority, she is no gracious 
mother, but a heartless step-mother. 








' MY RELIGION. 
BY A MODERN MINISTER. 


VI. 
Fear not: I have redeemed thee.—JEHOVAH. 

HE second view of Gon’s plan of salvation given 
us in the Scriptures is that in which it is de- 
picted as aredemption. This term does not denote 
merely release or deliverance in general, but a definite 
and positive kind of release, namely, by the payment 
of acorresponding ransom. This is the clear signifi- 
cation of the terms used both in the New Testament 
and the Old. Christ says that He gave “ His life a 
vansom for many.” The comparison of His blood 
with gold and silver proves that the word must be taken 
in its original sense. “Ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things as silver and gold from your vain 
conversation [sinfulness of life] received by tradition 
[inherited] from your fathers, but with the precious 
blood of Christ.’” And this definite signification is 
abundantly confirmed by the use of the same term in 
parallel passages. The manner in which this redemp- 
tion has been effected is, therefore, by the production 
and payment ofa ransom-price. The justice of Gop, 
outraged by sin, was satisfied by this payment. “ Re- 
demption .related, therefore, primarily to the curse 
and guilt of sin, and, secondarily, to its enslaving 
power.” And from both we are delivered “ through 
the redemption that there is in Christ Jesus,” by vir- 
tue of the price which He has paid for our redemp- 

tion. 

This price is variously designated as “the blood of 
Christ” or “the life of Christ,” since, according to the 
Jewish conception, the blood is the seat of life ; “for 
the life of the flesh is in the blood,” it is said, “and it 





is the blood that maketh an atonement of the soul.” 


He, though He was rich in all the treasures of infinity, 
emptied Himself of His riches, and for our sakes, for 
our redemption, became poor. The price He paid 
was His incarnation, suffering, and obedience even un- 
to death, and this crowning incident is sometimes 
mentioned as including all the rest, and rendered in- 
finitely valuable by the union in Him of the human 
nature with the divine. Those thus redeemed are 
“redeemed unto Gop ; both from the penalty and the 
power of sin, from the curse of the law” and “from 
vain conversation received by tradition from their 
fathers.” The apostle does not specify ow the atone- 
ment of Christ effects redemption from the power of 
sin. The solution usually supplied is that, having 
been redeemed at such a cost, gratitude to our Re- 
deemer becomes the impelting motive to holiness. 
They who have been at such sacrifice redeemed, to- 
ward whom Gop is completely reconciled, whom He 
regards with personal unchanging favor, these cannot 
otherwise than feel grateful to Him who hath thus 
bought them with His own blood. A devil may be 
wholly destitute of gratitude, but not a man ; at least, 
not a man onearth. We cannot conceive of a man 
totally insensible to the effect of kindness, wholly un- 
moved to gratitude. Every man, redeemed by the 
blood of Christ, feels some degree of gratitude to 
Christ. And gratitude always impels to please the 
benefactor. Hence the redeemed delight to please 
Christ. And in order that they may know what will 
please Him, they study His Word more and more. 
And the more they study it the more do they find re- 
vealed in it to excite gratitude. And thus by the con- 
templation of Him and of His works, both in provi- 
dence and in grace, do they become more and more 
grateful; more and more does this gratitude operate 
in their hearts, prompting them to think and say and 
do those things which please Him ; to be holy because 
He is holy and wishes them to be so. It is true that 
these sentiments are sometimes very feeble, scarcely 
perceptible, but they are never entirely absent from the 
soul of the redeemed ; and under favoring circumstances 
develope, expand, grow, until they pervade the heart and 
the life, and, together with the sense of personal attach- 
ment to Him as their leader, make the possessor 
finally holy in complete likeness to Christ. This, 
however, not without the aid of supernatural power. 
The “influences of the Holy Spirit” are added to 
work in, and co-operate with, nay, first excite and 
continually maintain, these feelings in the heart until 
their consummation in glory. The method of acquir- 
ing holiness, according to this view of the plan of sal- 
vation, is by meditation upon the work of Christ and 
the love of Gop in Christ as shown in our redemp- 
tion, as well as upon the character of Gop in Christ, 
and by prayer for the influences of the Holy Spirit, 
until grateful emotion is excited to a degree which 
will overpower the baser passions of the soul and 
enable one to imitate Jesus in thinking and doing the 
things which please Gop. “ Here we see the wisdom 
of Gop in connecting so closely our redemption with 
our reformation. If the object were to give us a com- 
plete theory of salvation, no doubt there would be in 
the Bible much to seek. The theory is gathered by 
fragments out of many an exhortation and warning ; 
nowhere does it stand entire without logical flaw. 
But if we assume that the New Testament is written 
for the guidance of sinful hearts, we:find a wonderful 
aptness for that particular end. Jesus is proclaimed 
as the solace of our fears, as the founder of our moral 
life, as the restorer of our lost relation with our 
Father. If He had across, there is across for us; 
if He pleased not Himself, let us deny ourselves ; it 
He suffered for sin, let us hate sin. And the ques- 
tion ought not to be, What do all these mysteries 
mean? but, Are these thoughts really such as will 
serve to guide our life and assuage our terrors in the 
hour of death? The answer is two-fold, one from his- 
tory and one from experience. The preaching of the 
cross of the Lord, even in this simple fashion, con- 
verted the world. The same doctrine is now the 


ground of any definite hope we find in ourselves of 
forgiveness of sins and of everlasting life.” 


While this new-felt gratitude is fresh and vigorous, 
or when refreshed and invigorated by some new spir- 
itual apprehension of the Redeemer’s love, the emo- 
tion is strong enough to overcome the impulse of baser 
passions. “ The impulsive power of a new affection” 
is wonderful. But when these precious truths are 
grown familiar, when no new apprehensions are 
granted us of Gon in Christ, very often the impulse 
of these better feelings is so feeble as to be suppressed 
and subverted by the torrents of passion which some- 
times hurry the soul away to sin. This deficiency 
is to be met by careful and prayerful training, by 
constant, continual Christian self-culture, until the 
habit of holiness becomes natural to us. To 
all who have thus apprehended Christ as their 
Redeemer it is said: “ You may undertake this 
course of self-discipline for immortal holiness with 
a confident hope of success. The Gospel, with 
its means of grace, is set before you expressly 
for this end, that you may be persuaded and enabled 
and encouraged to exercise yourself now in the ser- 
vice of Gop, and so to train yourself for that higher 
and perfect service of Gop which will employ for ever 
the perfected spirits of the just. The discipline to 
which you are summoned is the discipline of duty, of 
voluntary subjection to the truth of holiness, of the 
service of Gop. Just that service of Gop to which 
you are called in this world—a service which you 
are to perform in the face of innumerable temptations, 
and which involves a perpetual conflict with whatever 
is perverse in your own habits and inclinations—that 
service of Gop in your own place and calling is itself 
the most material part of the discipline by which you 
are to be trained for a higher ministry hereafter. He 
who, whether he eats or drinks, or whatever he does, 
strives to do all to the glory of Gop; he who in any 
sphere of toil, from the loftiest to the lowliest, Zearns 
to do all things heartily to the Lord and not to men, 
is training himself effectually for immortal virtue. 


“ Subsidiary to this discipline of daily duty there are 
the various means of grace—prayer, reflection, watch- 
fulness. By this you are to discipline and train your 
soul till you are always on your guard—incapable of 
surprise. Need I insist on the right use of times and 
seasons, and of all special opportunities, for cultivat- 
ing those affections in which the soul has fellowship 
with Gop? Whenever anything occurs that quickens 
your religious sensibilities—anything that brings Gon, 
eternity, heaven, near to your thoughts and feelings— 
then isa time in which, if you will use the opportunity 
aright, you may effectually discipline your soul to godli- 
ness. And with all these, yet distinct from them all, 
there is that special intercourse with Gop which you 
may have in the devout and teachable study of His 
Word; there is the House of Gon; there is the 
fellowship of those who love Gop, and who 
walk by faith, You must be willing to know and 
condemn your own deficiencies ; you must dili- 
gently endeavor to understand your errors and to 
escape from them. As under the eye of Gop, 
and with prayer for His illumination, you must search 
out your secret faults, confessing them to Him and 
forsaking them. You must purify your soul in obey- 
ing the truth through the spirit. So shall you grow 
in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. Your soul shall be nourished with an- 
gels’ food, the Word ef Gon, and shall grow toward 
the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ !” 

This view goes a step further than the preceding. 
It shows us more fully and clearly how Gop can be 
both just and the justifier of him that believeth in 
Jesus, and forces upon the heart the strongest mc- 
tives and incitements to holiness. And yet like the 
preceding, and even along with the preceding, it is 
not sufficient. At first it seems all that is desirable. 
But in the course of the battle of life men find she 
insufficiency of all motives to make them holy. They 
are sorry that itis so. They are ashamed that it is 
so. A new truth or a new view of truth excites them 
for a while, but only fora while. The inadequacy of 
these views to secure holiness must be known to all 
who have long thus endeavored to lead a holy life. 
Many who do know this fear to acknowledge it, even 
to themselves, as they fully believe there is no other 
way. Many still keep hoping to succeed at last ; if not 
in this way, in some way to which this will lead. 
Few who are trying it have the candor, and fewer still 
the introspective ability, to make such a statement of 
the defects of this theory as here follows, though its 
truth-likeness will be recognized by many whoare living 
in similar bondage: ‘My conversion was very clear 





and unmistakable. After long years of legal striving, 
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in which I resorted in vain to every expedient my 
soul could devise for gaining the favor of Gop and the 
forgiveness of all my sins, I was taught to see my own 
utter helplessness in the matter, and to trust entirely 
and only to Christ to save me. I believed Gop’s 
record concerning Him. I sawthat He hadshed His 
blood for me; and in His death I found all that I 
needed to reconcile me to Gop. I knew that I was 
born again ; that I was a child of Gop, and an heir of 
a glorious inheritance ; and never from that time have 
I doubted this. Never have I had a moment’s fear 
about my acceptance with Him, or my present posses- 
sion of eternal life. 

“As time passed on, the Lord graciously led me 
into the knowledge of much truth. My guarded edu- 
cation had already separated me very much from the 
vain fashions and amusements of the world, and my 
chief interests were all centred around the religion of 
Jesus, as the only object really worthy of serious 
thought or attention. One after another the doctrines 
of the Bible were unfolded to my interested search. 
I saw how complete was my judicial standing in Christ, 
and my judicial completeness before Gop in Him. I 
apprehended my position in heavenly places, as risen 
with Christ and seated with Him there. The typical 
teaching of the Old Testament was a theme of earnest 
study and great enjoyment, and dispensational truth 
was familiar and deeply interesting to me. Many 
practical truths also shone out with clear brightness 
from the Scriptures, and I seldom hesitated to act up 
to any convictions of duty concerning these things. 

“But notwithstanding all this my heart was ill at 
ease. That I grew in knowledge I could not deny, 
but neither could I deny that I did not grow in grace, 
and at the end of eight years of my Christian life I 
was forced to make the sorrowful admission that I had 
not even as much power over sin as when I was first 
converted. In the presence of temptation I found 
myself weakness itself. It was not my outward walk 
that caused me sorrow, though I can see now that 
this was far from what it ought to have been. But it 
was the sins of my heart that troubled me. Coldness, 
deadness, want of Christian love, intellectual appre- 
hension of truth without any corresponding moral 
effects, roots of bitterness, want of a meek and quiet 
spirit, all those inward sins over which the children of 
Gop are so often forced to mourn. I could not but 
see that, although I was not under law but under grace, 
still sin Aad more or less dominion over me, and J felt 
that I did not come up to the Bible standard. The 
Christian life contemplated there was a life of victory 
and triumph; my life was one of failure and defeat. 
The commands there given to be holy, to be conform- 
ed to the image of Christ, to be blameless and harm- 
less, the sons of Gop without rebuke, seemed almost 
a mockery to me, so utterly impossible did J find it to 
attain to any such standard. For I made very earnest 
efforts after it. I was not satisfied nor happy. Even 
the continued knowledge, through all my failure, that 
Gop loved me, and that for the sake of His dear Son 
I was accepted by Him, only added to my burden ; 
for to feel one’s self a child, and yet be unable to act 
like a child, cannot but be a source of bitter sorrow. 
At times I went through agonies of conflict in my ef- 
forts to bring about a different state of things. I re- 
solved, I prayed, I wrestled, I strove : I lashed myself 
up into the belief that all I held most dear in life could 
continue to be mine only as I attained to more faith- 
fulness and devotedness of walk. When sickness came 
upon any one I loved, many were the vows record- 
edin the depths of my soul that, if Gop would but 
spare their lives, I wou/d henceforth serve Him with 
all my heart. But all was in vain, and it seemed even 
worse than vain. ‘When I would do good, evil was 
present with me ;’ and I could see no hope of deliv- 
erance except in death, which, by destroying the 
‘body of sin’ to which I was chained, would thus 
break the yoke of my bondage. 

“ At times.some new discovery of the truth of Gop 
in the Bible would seem for a while to carry me above 
temptation, and to make me more than conqueror. 
And my heart would rejoice at the thought that now 
at last I had found the secret of living, and that hence- 
forth my eontinued defeats would be changed into con- 
tinued victories. But after a while, as the aspect of 
truth, in which I had been rejoicing, became familiar 
to me, I found, to my bitter sorrow, that it seemed to 
lose its power, and I was left as helpless as ever ; 
only under deeper condemnation because of the in- 
creased responsibilities of increased knowledge. 

“ At times the belief forced itself upon me that all 
Christians were not like me; that the lives of some 
were full of a degree of devotedness and depth of 
communion to which I was a stranger; and I won. 


’ 


dered what their secret could be. But supposing it 
could consist in nothing but their greater watchfulness 
and earnestness, I knew of no resource but to seek to 
redouble all my efforts, and to go through the same 
weary round of conflict and struggle again, only of 
course to meet with the same bitter defeat. 

“Such was my life ; and, in spite of much outward 
earnestness and devotedness, I felt it to be a failure. 
Often I said to myself that if this was all the gospel of 
Christ had for me, it was a bitterly disappointing thing. 
For though I never doubted the fact of my being a 
child of Gop, justified and forgiven, a possessor of 
eternal life, and an heir of a heavenly inheritance, still, 
when my heart condemned me—and this was almost 
continually—I could not have confidence toward Gon, 
and I was not happy. Heaven itself seemed to lose 
its charm to the heart that was far off from Gov. 

“T began to long after holiness. I began to groan 
under the bondage to sin in which I was still held. 
My whole heart panted after entire conformity to the 
will of Gop, and unhindered communion with Him. 
I was almost ready to give up in despair.” 
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LETTER FROM LONDON. 





(FROM' AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
Lonpon, July 17, 1868. 


HE weather has changed at last; thunder and 
lightning and heavy, pouring rain alternate with 
gleams of sunshine and soft vapory showers more 
penetrating and far more valuable, and we expect to 
hear soon from all parts of the country that the drought 
is Over ; not in time, however, to save the crops on the 
lighter soils, or to make the yield anything like what 
it promised to be six weeks ago. There is little news 
stirring. Mr. Longfellow is enduring the mingled 
hospitalities and persecutions which Anglo-Saxons 
reserve for distinguished strangers, and is trying to 
escape to Heidelberg. The dinner given to him on 
Thursday last by Mr. Bierstadt was very brilliant, Ad- 
miral Farragut, the Duke of Argyll, and a number of 
celebrities being present. 

Sir Robert Napier, like a man of sense, avoided the 
Crystal Palace when the Duke of Edinburgh was 
there, and went another day and had a demonstration 
all to himself. He is to be made a peer, with the title 
of Baron Napier of Magdala; so there will be two 
Lord Napiers, which seems a little inconvenient. As 
a man always on these occasions chooses his own 
name, the fault, if there be one, rests with Lord Napier 
number two, but it is a little hard on Lord Napier 
number one. 

The sparrows in the streets remind one of their 
emigrant brethren in Madison Square, and of our 
hopes and fears on their account last winter. Many 
simple-minded persons have been greatly interested 
to hear of their naturalization, but it was still more 
surprising to hear the other day that a tribe of w7/d 
parroquettes—iittle green fellows with red bills, the 
progeny, doubtless, of some escaped prisoners— 
had been discovered in Russell Square. The police 
have appointed a commissionaire to feed and protect 
them ; let us hope that he will be as successful as his 
exemplar in Madison Square. 

Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse has been played for a 
fortnight to very full houses, and there was the same 
rapture of applause on the part of those who went 
every night, and the same head-shaking on the part 
of those who didn’t go at all, which we heard in New 
York ; but those who have seen it in both places agree 
with me that it was not as well done here as by the 
Bateman troupe there. To begin with, a company 
hastily got together cannot elaborate and fill in a pic- 
ture to the degree which a long run enabled the 
French artists to do in New York—and then each 
and every maz was individually inferior. Fritz was 
less stupid, Boum less bombastic, Prince Paul less 
inane, and Puck and Grog brought less of that tre- 
mendous fatuity to which New York was accustomed 
to bear on their conspiracy. On the other hand, 
Mlle. Schneider has been truly described as a bet- 
ter singer than most actresses, and a better actress 
than most singers ; her style of acting more resem- 
bles that of Mile. Reillez than that of Mlle. Tostée, 
and her vivacity and apparent freedom from any 
restraint are quite wonderful. La Belle Héléne is an- 
nounced for to-night. 

The Dramatic College has just held its annual /é¢e, 
which was as well attended as usual, but it is scarcely 
probable that another will be given. Most people are 








acquainted with the machinery of fairs—the post-of- 
fice, the grab-bag, the newspaper—and most of us have 
seen the “prominent citizen” of the locality speechi- 
fying, urging folk to buy, and finally “auctioning off ” 
the unsalable articles. Actors, of course, do this sort 
of thing better than prominent citizens, throwing in the 
high spirits, and the love of fun for its own sake, which 
are among their unfailing characteristics. When to 
this was added the attraction of popular plays turned 
into burlesques and acted by those who usually took 
their parts az serieux, it is no wender that the €¢es 
were thronged. But such exhibitions are always dis- 
countenanced by the wiser actors, as being calculated 
to bring their profession into contempt. What physi- 
cian opens his dissecting-room to the public? What 
painter exhibits his lay-figures? The actual ground 
of the popular and unreasonable prejudice against the 
drama is that it is false ; that passion is counterfeited, 
and life and death simulated, and that the whole thing 
is a sham and a lie. It is equally a lie to paint a 
flat piece of canvas till it looks like a landscape 
ten miles square; but actors have only themselves 
to blame if they are despised when, as in Zhe Critic 
of Sheridan and similar burlesques, they hold up 
to ridicule the essential conditions and limitations 
of dramatic art. It is very smart to say: “ When 
people on the stage do agree their unanimity is won- 
derful ;” but if there were no moments of complete as- 
sent howcould the spectator ever understand the story ? 
The present rage for burlesques is a bad symptom in 
society and a bad augury for the future of the dramatic 
art ; and the actors will be wise if, as I am credibly in- 
formed, they have determined to cease, at least volun- 
tarily, to cater for the taste in future. Some faint 
efforts have been made here this season to have day 
performances, both dramatic and musical, on the 
excellent system which is so happy in its effects in 
New York. Daylight, which affrights evil spirits, will 
probably banish many gibbering phantoms which scare 
the good from the temples of a noble art ; and when 
the actor can go to his duties in the morning and re- 
turn at night to his family like other men, there is no 
saying what social benefit both to performer and public 
that simple change may work. 

There are few things more touching than the last 
appearance of an old actor. Mr. Paul Bedford, who 
has this season taken his farewell of the stage, for 
nearly forty years has held that position in the Lon- 
don theatres—neither among the first nor among the 
last—which, in the theatrical as in the real world, is 
probably the happiest because the most secure. With 
a bass voice of fine quality and enormous power, and 
a fair idea of singing, he sang such roaring staves as 
Nix my Dolly and The Folly Nose, and was a splen- 
did representative of the hardened ruffian who, when 
the villain of the piece repents or commits suicide, is 
jolly and unconcerned to the last, and then dies game. 
It was pleasant to see the old man standing, so to 
speak, among his professional descendants, pleasant 
to hear the audience cheer in response to a few words 
in the deep voice, and just as the curtain went down 
he said, almost sotto voce, “ Farewell, my children.” 
For upward of forty years he has looked on that sea 
of pleased faces, and like children they doubtless seem 
to him. 








LETTER FROM MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
EpGARTOWN, July 27, 1868. 
NYBODY in whom a succession of seasons at 
the watering-places has created a desire to vary 
the old round, or any one who does not want to do 
through the summer the same things he has been 
doing all winter, may possibly thank your correspon- 
dent for the hints contained in his experience. The 
quest for something new had taken me to Narra- 
gansett, whose name suggested to my unenlighten- 
ment a sea-side elysium. In fact, it has what I believe 
to be the finest surf on the coast north of Cape Hat- 
teras, and the bathing is greatly superior to that in the 
seaweed-soup which breaks on the thronged beach at 
Newport. But in other respects Narragansett holds 
to Newport much the same relation that flat cham- 
pagne does to fresh, and starvation of every sort ap- 
peared so imminent that I was glad to take advan- 
tage of the first favorable wind—for no sane man who 
has once been dragged in the thoroughbrace stage of 
the region through the worse than Jersey sands that 
overlay the regular line of approach can be tempted 
to submit himself a second time to that experience— 
and, finding a fishing boat large enough to hold a 
trunk, I sailed across Narragansett Bay and got to 
Newport. 
It was here that my good fortune provided an un- 
known guide, counsellor, and friend, who assured me 
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that the El Dorado I sought was none other than 
Martha’s Vineyard. Most of your readers, no doubt, 
are acquainted—on the map—with the cluster of islands 
lying out at sea, as if it had been intended to make a 
land-locked bay by producing the Cape Cod peninsula 
to join Long Island, and only these sturdy islets had 
survived the ocean’s assaults on the projected ram- 
part against his encroachments. Many of them are 
probably aware how an old colonist possessing this 
small archipelago—Mayhew I think local tradition af- 
firms his name to have been, possibly for the reason 
that there the Mayhews have that advantage of which 
elsewhere the Smiths have so remarkably forborne to 
avail themselves—divided them among his three 
daughters, Elizabeth, Martha, and Nancy: how the 
first selected the range of the little Elizabeth Islands, 
which shelter New Bedford from the Atlantic and 
form the limit on the south and east of Buzzard’s Bay: 
how the second preferred the largest of the group ; 
while to the third there was left but Hobson’s choice, 
and “ Nan tuk it” (Nantucket). But at this point, I 
am persuaded, popular knowledge of the islands ends. 
Until I approached them quite closely I could find no- 
body who had ever seen them, and I found that my 
proposed incursion into this ferra incognita was re- 
garded as atemptation of Providence. There should be 
a saving limitation with respect to the throngs whoat- 
tend the monster camp-meeting—but of that presently. 
At Edgartown, the remotest village on the island, visi- 
tors are fortunately still few—I doubt whether, barring 
the yachts that drop in every day or two, there have 
been a score during my stay here,—and any wander- 
ing dandy whom chance led hither would be soon 
aware of the propriety of concealing all his stores of 
elegant inutility. 

I am not sure that I am doing any service to the 
yachtsmen and other Aaditués of the spot in disclosing 
to the public eye the existence of their place of refuge 
from fashion and conventional restraints. They are, to 
be sure, hospitable enough in their welcome of those 
who come to their quarters at “ Norton’s,” which 
seems to be their regular summer home, and they will 
admit you to share their sport or put you in the way 
of finding your own with the utmost good nature. At 
the same time, they know quite well that an influx of 
visitors would be quickly followed by a stream of 
popularity and fashion that would spoil their retreat, 
as it has done others, and drive them forth in search 
of such fresh fields and pastures new as are nowhere 
else to be found in the same perfection within as easy 
reach of civilization. Even the camp-meeting, im- 
mense as its proportions have grown, has not spread 
to this side of the island, and one may still breakfast, 
dine, or sup, attired as his own sweet will shalldirect ; 
either as he would at his home or like the fishermen 
among whom he will spend most of his days. 

This season the fishing is little short of miraculous. 
With a favoring wind, it has been no unusual thing for 
a boat with four lines to catch in one afternoon two 
hundred or two hundred and fifty blue-fish—magnifi- 
cent fellows, that surpass in size the finest shad, and 
make it appear doubtful at times whether you are to 
haul them into the boat or they to pull you into the 
sea. So plentiful and voracious are they that one soon 
becomes ready to abandon the sport from the sheer fa- 
tigue of struggling with the sinewy creatures as they 
dart flashing from side to side in the wake of your boat, 
and flap and snap viciously when you attempt to handle 
them. But biue-fishing, of a sort, may be had nearer 
than at Martha’s Vineyard ; and although its supreme 
excellence here is such as to warrant the keen fisher- 
man in coming hither to seek it, I am disposed to rest 
my claims—with such, at least, as desire amusement 
at once novel and exciting—upon the excellence of a 
branch of the craft attainable at no less distance. This 
is sharking, which is not, to be sure, precisely an 
amusement for ladies ; while, seeing that for every 
shark caught his captors are thoroughly drenched, 





not only with the water lashed about by the furious 
monster but at times with his blood and battered flesh, it 
may be that even for the ruder sex a preliminary sea- 
soning is requisite, during which callouses may form 
on the palms and fingers, and the face and hands at- 
tain somewhat of the bronzed hue and the impene- 
trability to the sun of his well-salted comrades. But 
the rather fierce excitement produced by the capture 
of the first shark will banish all delicacy or scruples 
of whatever sort, and only the end of the day or ab- 
solute weariness of slaughter will reconcile you to 
tripping the anchor and standing out for home. 
Sharking, it is true, is in bad odor among the fisher- 
men, and for very good reasons—the rough nature of 
the conflict racks and batters their boats, stout as 
these are built to withstand the rough seas often 











raised by the full sweep of the Atlantic ; the whole 
affair is unprofessional and disorganizing ; above all, 
the shark, when caught, is good only for manure, 
whereas blue-fish—for which New Yorkers give one 
or two dollars—are worth to the men whose business 
it is to catch them from six to twenty cents apiece. 
So it happened that our skipper preserved a very de- 
precating demeanor while he prepared his boat and his 
tackle, and conciliated public opinion by representing 
that any solecism in his conduct was due to his in- 
dulgence of his uninstructed passengers—quite in the 
manner of the father who goes to the circus wholly for 
the children’s amusement, of course, yet with a sneak- 
ing fondness for it all on his own account. At all 
events, our skipper entered into it with quite as much 
zest as his crew, scarcely concealing the complacency 
with which he regarded our enthusiasm and surprise. 
The many of your readers who in retrospective mo- 
ments lament that they can never more experience 
the sensation of reading /vanhoe or David Copperfield 
for the first time, or of making the first visit to the 
theatre, may get consolation from the thought that, 
for shark-fishing, they have that pleasure in reserve. 
I confess that in advance I was not sanguine. From 
experience elsewhere, I looked forward to sitting 
through a hot afternoon under a glaring sun, with the 
monotony relieved only by an occasional “bite,” 
or at most by the capture of an infantile shark. 
So it was with some regret that I heard the 
announcement that we had caught enough of 
the blue-fish, which were to serve as bait, and 
that we were to come to an anchor and proceed 
to the business of the day. But scarcely were our 
lines overboard than there began “bites” very differ- 
ent from those of the bass or pickerel—the boat was 
jerked hither and thither, and we stood on her higher 
side to prevent the water from pouring over the gun- 
wale. At first was hooked an immense fellow, twelve 
feet in length, who snapped at the line above the chain 
that joins it to the hook, and, taking his departure, 
ieft us with but two hooks. Thenceforth, however, the 
difficulty was to keep bait on these two. The sharks 
were voracious and savage, nibbling little and gulp- 
ing much, and the bloody work scarcely intermitted 
long enough to get the second line into the water. 
First a rattle and a pull, and the boat quivered, then 
the skipper pulled the writhing creature to the surface, 
careful lest he should make his way, living, into the 
boat ; then, with blows above his eyes from an oak 
club, and thrusts from a harpoon-like boat-hook forced 
down ‘his throat—for the skin is impenetrable—the 
sinister monster, lashing and snapping, was despatched 
and drawn on beard, sometimes not before his succes- 
sor was claiming attention on the other hook, and nev- 
er without apprehensions of the consequences of get- 
ting one’s hands within reach of his six rows of shin- 
ing teeth, or losing one’s balance and plunging among 
his companions as they swarmed about our ground bait. 
In not more than three hours we had caught seven of 
the hideous creatures, varying from five to seven feet 
in length ; and we desisted at last, partly from simple 
weariness, partly because our boat could endure no 
addition to its heavy and bulky load. Such is shark- 
ing, and at Martha’s Vineyard, to quote Mr. Lincoln’s 
encomium upon A. Ward’s wax works, people who 
like that sort of thing will find just the sort of thing 
that sort of people will like. 

Let me not make the impression that Martha’s 
Vineyard affords amusement only to those who are 
willing to lapse into original savagery. In point 
of fact, I believe ours was the first sharking party of 
this season, and the sport is pretty strictly limited to 
outside barbarians. Nor are the sharks ubiquitous. 
To find them you must go to their own grounds; so 
there are beaches, with excellent surf too, where the 
bathing is as safe as at Long Branch or Newport, 
nothing more formidable than the little dog-shark ever 
approaching them. But bathing is not to us the lux- 
ury you would consider it. While—if I may judge 
from the New York papers, which reach us here two 
days old—you have for weeks been sweltering undera 
torrid sun, there has not been here an hour of uncom- 
fortable heat. Indeed, with linen clothes one is chilly 
in the evening, and we have been sleeping under blan- 
kets. For visitors perhaps the greatest inducements 
are still in store. The fishing will not deteriorate, 
and toward the last of August begins the great annual 
camp-meeting of which so much has been said of late 
years. This is attended by vast numbers from all 
along the New England coast, the gathering aver- 
aging 20,000 and sometimes reaching 30,000 or 
35,000 people. Something of the old tent-life still re- 
mains, but the camp-ground has become a very 














respectable village of well-furnished houses and 


“hotels,” whose owners lock them up and depart dur- 
ing the winter months. More houses, ready framed and 
with the parts numbered to be put together in a day, 
are constantly being brought over from New Bedford ; 
and the sight, during the season, must be an interest- 
ing and singular one. But, as I have said, the camp 
is on the opposite side of the island from this little vil- 
lage and its effects scarcely extend to us, while it is 
easily accessible on foot or by carriage or, preferably, 
by boat. 

Two generalizations by way of warning and I have 
done. The female population of this region is not in- 
teresting. Angular and possessed by a demon of un- 
rest, and with strident voices and preternatural volubil- 
ity, le beau sexe is unlovely alike to the eye and the 
ear. To this rule I have not been able to find a dozen 
exceptions. Second, there prevails here so strict a 
belief in the Maine liquor law that there exists 
not on the whole island even a glass of ale. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. - ¢ 
EXAMINATIONS AT YALE. 

O THE EpIToR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir: A little recent personal observation has led 
me to think the annual examination of candidates for ad- 
mission into our colleges is something strongly verging on 
“the humbug.” For instance, Yale College. 

Young men wishing to enter that college are taken in 
hand by what may be called a committee of professors and 
tutors, who are directed to ascertain whether the applicants 
have made the requisite proficiency in the several branches 
of education designated by the rules of the institution ; and 
if the applicants are found to be, in the judgement of the 
committee, we// up in the prescribed studies, their admission 
is granted. There seems to be no objection to all that. 
The college must have a standard of qualification, in order 
that the admitted student may be able to proceed from that 
point of progress in the regular course of instruction 
adopted by the institution. 

But this examination, being limited in time, though ex- 
tended to a large number of applicants, is necessarily hur- 
ried and superficial. Comparatively but few minutes can 
be given to each branch of study. <A few “snap” quéstions 
are put, and “snap” replies are expected. Besides, at 
the last examination at Yale some of the professors were 
young in years and experience, and they seemed disposed 
not to ascertain quietly how much the applicants knew, 
but to see whether they, the examiners, could “bring 
some of them,” as Dogberry has it, “to a non-com. ;” in 
other words, whether they, the examiners, being quite cool 
and at their ease, and having their little programme delib- 
erately prepared, could so far take advantage of the nerv- 
ousness and diffidence of the anxious youths as to puzzle, 
embarrass, and utterly confuse them by unexpected ques- 
tions ; and then, having made them stumble, they take 
good care that the boys shall also fall—and be rejected. 
The theory of the examiners, in short, seems to be to seep 
out asmany as they can; not considering how many hearts 
of parents and sons may be made to ache by the humiliation 
of rejection ; nor considering that the majority of men and 
boys may be made, by the ingenuity of experts “in au- 
thority,” to seem ignorant of what, in fact, they well under- 
stand and have sufficiently mastered ; nor considering how 
easy itis to puzzle almost any man in a state of excitement 
in regard to a subject that he is as familiar with as are his 
persecutors. 

These remarks are not speculative generalities. I know 
one of the recently rejected candidates. He has been 
studying with special reference to a college educa- 
tion for six years. He always pursued his studies 
voluntarily; he needed no urging; and through the 
six years his school record shows him to have been 
one of the best scholars of his class. He is, how- 
ever, of a nervous temperament and a diffident disposi- 
tion. He learned that the examination was made very 
sharp and rigorous, and that a great many applicants had 
been rejected. Early in his examination he encountered 
one of the young examiners, who puzzled him and did not 
in any way.encourage him. The next comer was older and 
kinder. He saw that the boy was excited, commented on 
it, told him not to be discouraged, put the questions slowly, 
and the boy at once “rose to the surface” and passed that 
ordeal well. But those who took up the cudgels afterward 
managed to take the boy down again, and he was finally 
refused admission. 

Now, it would be very easy for the parties who secured 
this boy’s rejection to say, magisterially, “the boy was not 
properly prepared ;” and, doubtless, he was of “ prepared” 
to answer their questions in the way they put them ; but hé 
might for all that have made sufficient real progress in his 
studies to have taken them up in his place and class in col- 
lege and to pursue them creditably and acceptably. The 
fallacy of the whole process lies in the assumption that a 
young man’s actual s/atus in twenty branches of education 
can be ascertained by a few hurried questions in each de- 
partment, ; 

It is very well, as it is very common, to say that boys 
must get accustomed to the ‘rubs and botches ”’ of life, etc. 
because this applies to things incidental and inevitable; 
but I have yet to learn that boys are the better or the wiser 
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for suffering humiliations arbitrarily and gratuitously put on 
them by the professors of a college. 

Besides, there is very little satisfaction in reflecting on the 
difference between the past and the present system of exam- 
ination at Yale. When the institution was younger, andin 
some zeed of students, the applicants had much less diffi- 
culty than they now have—now, when, by the benefactions 
of liberal men, the college is placed in a state of pecuniary 
independence. Probably those benefactors would have 
been less free in their donations had they foreseen that their 
sons or grandsons were to be snubbed in the same propor- 
tion-as the salaries of the professors are increased. 

As a proof that the case I cite is nota solitary, and there- 
fore probably not a justifiable one, I will mention that there 
is a grammar-school in New Haven established for the pur- 
pose of preparing young men for Yale examinations ; and 
that the scholars of that school are naturally expected to 
stand the trial of examination more successfully than boys 
educated elsewhere. Yet on this occasion nearly, and per- 
haps quite, one-third of those scholars yielded to the “ course 
of sprouts” applied under the improved system, three of 
whom were notoriously among the best scholars of the 
school. 

Would it not be well, in future, if the examiners of Yale 
were to show less anxiety to display their own smartness, 
and more disposition to discover what the applicants really 
know? Might they not try to illustrate an exception to the 
rule that when servants become masters they are apt to be 
the worst of tyrants ? 

So far as I can ascertain, nearly one-third of the appli- 
cants at this late examination were refused admission ! 
Whether that was owing to want of qualification on the part 
of the students, or of fitness for office on the part of the ex- 
aminers, the reader must judge. Pur! 

[We are not in a position, even if we were at all called 
upon, to determine with what “Phi” justice alleges against 
Yale grievances which are proclaimed bysomebody at every 
examination of every college whose examinations are more 
than mere ceremony. In the public interest it would evi- 
dently bé a mistake to advocate a lowering of standards ; 
but the case presented by our correspondent—in whose 
judgement we repose great confidence—is not a question of 
standards, but of the competence and fairness of exami- 
ners. Itused to be the case that these examinations were— 
and were generally admitted, by those who underwent them, 
to be—fair tests of what the candidates knew, and were 
characterized by reasonable indulgence for the not unnat- 
ural nervousness which had usually disappeared before the 
examinations closed. Whether this has changed or not, 
there has certainly been no such change as our corre- 
spondent suggests—that the wealth of the college has 
turned the heads of its professors, a point on which we 
may refer him to the last report to the alumni or some cita- 
tions we made from it a few weeks ago. The truth, we 
fancy, is, on the contrary, that the college has not the means 
to provide facilities for educating the numbers that apply 
for admission ; and that, having determined the maximum 
that can be managed in the new class, the professors are 
impelled to select from those who present themselves 
enough of those who seem best up in their studies to sup- 
ply the requisite number. To us this seems a more reason- 
able explanation than that of the inherent malevolence of 
the professorial mind.—Ep. Rounp TABLE.] 








GOOD NEWS AND MISS INGELOW, 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE : 


Sir: A “ Litera”-ry gentleman in your last issue finds 
fault with an article in Good News for its laudation of Jean 
Ingelow, and undertakes to disparage her verse by making 
other like it from the critigue condemned! I have no de- 
sire to discuss the subject. Miss Ingelow’s reputation is 
sufficiently attested both by the universally expressed ad- 
miration of the critics and by the sale of her books. But I 
desire to suggest that the very fact cited to disprove the 
merit of her writing effectually proves it. The effect of 
familiarity with her writings led her critic unwittingly to 
adopt her very poetic phraseology in his prose criticism. 
The same effect produced upon the mind of “ Litera” ena- 
bles him to apprehend this resemblance, to correct its de- 
fects, and so to produce a poem as nearly like Miss Inge- 
low’s as parodies and imitations are apt to be. 

We all know what impression is made by the publication 
of a new poem which gives evidence of power. It may 
be objected to, disparaged, condemned ; but if it excites and 
provokes parodies, this fact is at once accepted as an evi- 
dence of power. Witness the numerous imitations of /ia- 
watha, serious and burlesque, which must be generally 
‘remembered still. Witness the following effusion of a 


youth who had just read Byron for the first time, which 
may be “valued for its own sake !” 


“Ye muses who, so oft invoked, 
Assist the dreamy poet’s mind ; 
By glowing metaphors provoked 
To give him aid, first undesigned ! 
Ye who on Helicon did show 
Your power to . 
The fair of this fair earth, 
Now bow your head, ye luckless maids, 
And wail the power, in luckless hour, 
That gave ye birth. 


and bring low 











“ Your aid I ask not nor desire ; 

The fair of earth your powers surpass 
Poetic fervor to inspire. 

Now hide yourselves among the grass, 
Luxuriant growing on the hight 

Of Pindus, your most sacred mount ; 
Or drown in the Castalian fount 

At once your sorrows and yourselves, 
And no more look upon the light, 

Ye soon-to-be-forgotten elves. 


‘* A maiden speaks, and I obey ; 
A maiden, too, of this fair earth: 

‘The muses have no more to say. 
I sing upon the happy day 

That gave the lovely Chloé birth, 
And Chloé’s self inspires the lay. 


“I sing besides feliciter, 
I only wish to use the word 
‘To rhyme with one I’ve often heard, 
Which makes the lovely Chloé smile, 
And seem to be as pleased the while 
As I would be could I but dare 
To hope that e’er a maid so fair 
Would blush at mention of my name, 
Or smile so sweetly when I came 
As she does when his step is heard 
Whose name rhymes with the Latin word. 
I sing the young solicitor. 
** I sing besides feliciter. 
(I hate, I’m sure, to use the Latin, 
It seems as if a piece of wool 
Were used to mend a hole in satin ; 
And he who used it was too dull 
To sing a song simpliciter),” etc., etc.” 

I submit that if Miss Ingelow’s poetry produces effects 
on her critics, whether they be friendly or unfriendly, similar 
to the effects produced upon the minds of men by the 
greatest of the poets, this is not an argument against it, but 
for it. 

It may be that the article in Good News is too eulogistic, 
but its errors, if they exist, have not been shown by 
“Litera.” Quite the contrary. 

Non SEQUITUR. 








ERRATA. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE : 


Sir: I notice that in my last letter to your journal three 
or four typographical errors escaped the scrutiny of the 
proof-reader ; to only one or two of which, however, will I 
now direct attention. 

For “ 7 know that would require the faculties of a Gop” 
read “to know that, would require,” etc. 

For “with a crowd of spirits at their Jack” read “at 
their beck,” but I am not certain that ¢/a¢ is not an improve- 
ment on the copy. 

The very infrequency of these evra¢a in the handsome 
pages of Zhe Round Table renders their correction, when- 
ever they do occur, doubly necessary ; as otherwise they 
would very naturally be attributed to the wrong source. 


I remain, etc., etc., J. CRAGIN. 
Mositz, Ala., July 24, 1868. 





REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in Tuk Rounp TABLE must be sent to 
this office. 





THE MYTHS OF THE NEW WORLD* 


ELIGION and Science are seldom mentioned to- 
gether without calling up ideas of contrast, oppo- 
sition, antithesis. It is usually taken for granted that 
each of the two has a separate domain into which the 
other cannot enter with impunity ; religion will suffer 
if it condescends to parley with science ; science will 
belie its first principle if it accepts a single tenet 
from religion. Attempts, it is true, have been made 
to effect a conciliation, or at least a truce, between the 
two adversaries, but hitherto with anything but suc- 
cess; and so religion and science remain at open 
warfare. 

In Europe there was atime when the advantage 
in the contest was all on the side of religion—when 
science was almost crushed out of existence, and 
reason, the faculty whose exercise it demands, 
strangled in the grasp of inexorable belief. To-day 
this relation is very much changed. Science is now 
the aggressor, while religion holds itself within its 
entrenchments, glad if it can preserve its ancient 
strongholds or even the shadows of them. Wherever 
knowledge and belief come into collision the victory 
is in all cases on the side of the former. Much holy- 
water is now saved by the use of lightning-rods and 
disinfectants. However, it is only to those who hold 
superficial views of religion and science that victory 
for either side would seem a consummation to be 
wished for. There have been times when wars of 
extermination were waged, conquering peoples ex- 
ulting wildly in the total destruction of their van- 
quished enemies. These were barbarous times, which 
for a large portion of the world have passed away for 
ever. The policy of extermination was a most super- 





* The Myths of the New World: A Treatise on the Symbolism and 
Mythology of the Red Race of America. By Daniel G. Brinton, A.M., 
-D., ete., etc. New York: Leypoldt& Holt. 1868. 





ficial one, possible only in days when men had not 
yet learnt that “in the gain or loss of one race all the 
rest have equal claim.” No less superficial is the 
view which holds either that science, in order to 
prosper, must uproot religion, or else that religion 
must be allowed to assign to science its legitimate 
bounds. 

There are no bounds to science which in time it 
may not pass. It is never impious to know; it is 
never impious to desire to know. The feeling of 
veneration, however admirable in itself, never should 
be, and, in the end, never is, allowed to prevent the 
mind from striving to fathom all mysteries. Belief— 
positive belief—is good, where knowledge cannot be 
attained ; but who will say that to know is not better 
than to believe ? This is the high position that sci- 
ence takes in the most truly scientific minds. There 
is indeed a science, still in the barbarous stage, 
“herding with narrow foreheads,” climbing, diving, 
and grubbing after nuts and beetles, which whoops 
loudly for extermination ; of that let us speak with 
all charity, and not despise the day of small things. 
Such science, all the while it is howling for absolute 
empire, is assiduously limiting, narrowing, and cramp- 
ing itself. All that is belongs unquestionably to the 
actual or possible domain of science; but although 
religion zs—is one of the most prominent facts with- 
in the sphere of human observation hitherto—this 
pseudo-science has the cowardice to stand aloof from 
it, and merely call upon it to commit suicide for the 
benefit of its hostile neighbor. But there is a loftier 
science, calm, clear-sighted, and humane—a science 
which holds no fellowship with the genius of destruc- 
tion. It claims religion as part of its domain; it 
holds nothing alien to it. 

The science of religion, closely connected as it is 
with the science of language, though of very recent 
birth, has already assumed considerable proportions. 
Comparative grammar, comparative mythology, com- 
parative religion are at this hour doing more for the 
progress of intellect than any other branches of sci- 
ence whatever. It is asacontribution to these that Mr 
Brinton’s Myths of the New World has been written, 
and it is, let us say at once, a very valuable contribu- 
tion. It supplies information where information was 
most needed, and does so in a form at once scientific 
and interesting. The work is divided into chapters, 
each of which can be read separately and almost 
without reference to the others; at the same time 
there is plan in the work, and he who reads it through 
will have a pretty connected idea of the mythology of 
the red race. 


An English critic once said in reference to Sainte- 
Beuve that his mental furniture consisted of a series 
of well-arranged doubts. This, which was said with 
an exclamation of horror, was an exaggeration, but 
not altogether an untruth. Sainte-Beuve, it is now 
generally admitted, is the best of living critics ; but 
distinction as a critic is attended with some inconven- 
iences. The first qualities of a critic are many-sided- 
ness and the absence of personal predilections. But 
without a good deal of one-sidedness, and, to speak 
the truth in plain terms, a good deal of prejudice, there 
is generally very little fire or enthusiasm. Wise in- 
difference is the characteristic of the wise, and few 
there be that reach it. This indifference partakes 
somewhat of the nature of doubt—of vague, undefined 
but reposeful doubt, mingled with an equally vague 
and restful faith. In the sense here indicated it 
may be said with justice, and to the credit of Sainte- 
Beuve, that his mind is furnished with only a series of 
well-arranged doubts. The more earnestly one seeks 
to arrive at a positive knowledge of the truth, the 
sooner and more certainly will he come to the conclu- 
sion that all knowledge is of the nature of belief, and 
that what men think they know beyond dispute they 
merely believe on grounds which, lying in the constitu- 
tions of their minds, they are not conscious oi. Char- 
acter more often determines conviction than convic- 
tion character. It is not here meant to be asserted 
that there is no absolute truth, or that absolute truth 
is unattainable; far from it. Notwithstanding, it re- 
mains true that few minds do attain it, and that these 
can be judged legitimately only by their peers. Perhaps 
no man save Shakespeare could ever worthily have 
criticised AZschylus. To the great mass of men and 
of men’s works no absolute standard can with justice 
be applied. They must be judged from the standard 
which they themselves set up, and praised or con- 
demned in proportion as they adhere to or depart from 
it. It is, therefore, the duty of the critic, if he would 
not condemn all but the merest handful of human 
beings and things, and even although he has really 
reached an absolute standard, to begin every criticism 
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by putting himself in possession of the standard which | 
the object under consideration implies in the last an- | 
alysis. Thus only will his criticisms be just. If a) 
book, for example, is written in defence of material- | 
ism, it is no criticism to say that the work is material- 

istic in its tendencies. It must be shown that mate- | 
rialism is inconsistent with itself and falls by its own | 
canons, for it is impossible to construct a false sys- 
tem which shall be logically perfect. 

Some time ago, Mr. Brinton in a short article en- 
titled The Metaphysics of Materialism, printed in The 
Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, gave proof that 
his mind was of the ordereminently fitted for criticism. 
He showed that he could state clearly the two sides of 
a knotty question, and, in the absence of grounds for 
arriving at a definite conclusion, suspend his judge- 
ment. He evidently believes that half way to a whole 
truth is better than whole way to a half one. Indeed, 
this disposition of mind, which cannot be too highly 
commended, is the principal charm of his JZyhs of the 
New World. Setting out without any preconceived 
notions of what the red race must have thought and 
believed, he proceeds to examine the facts, and thence 
to draw conclusions as coherentas possible. He says, 
page 3: 


“ These considerations embolden me to approach with some confi- 
dence even the aboriginal religions of America, so often stigmatized as in- 
coherent fetichisms,so barren, it has been said, in grand or beautiful créa- 
tions. The task bristles with difficulties. Carelessness, prepossessions, 
and ignorance have disfigured them with false colors and foreign additions 
without number. The first maxim, therefore, must be to sift and scruti- 
nize authorities, and to reject whatever betrays the plastic hand of the 
European. For the religions developed by the red race, not those mixed 
creeds learned from fo reign invaders, are to be the subjects of our study. 
Then will remain the formidable undertaking of reducing the authentic 
materials thus obtained to system and order, and this not by any precon- 
ceived theory of what they ought to conform to, but learning from them 
the very laws of religious growth they illustrate. ‘The historian traces the 
birth of arts, science, and government to man’s dependence on nature and 
his fellows for the means of self-preservation. Not that man receives 
these endowments from without, but that the stern step-moiher, Nature, 
forces him by threats and stripes to develope his own inherent faculties. 
So with religion. The idea of Gop does not, and cannot, proceed from 
the external world, but, nevertheless, it finds its historical origin also in 
the desperate struggle for life, in the satisfaction of the animal wants and 
passions, in those vulgar aims and motives which possessed the mind of 
the primitive man to the exclusion of everything else. 

“There is an ever-present embarrassment in such inquiries. In deal- 
ing with these matters beyond the cognizance of the senses the mind is 
forced to express its meaning in terms transferred from sensuous percep- 
tiens, or under symbols borrowed from the material world. ‘These trans- 
fers must be understood, these symbols explained, before the real mean- 
ing of a myth can be reached.” 





This is excellent. This is the true spirit in which a 
critic ought to investigate the mythology of any race 
or people ; it is the spirit in which every investigation 
ought to be conducted. First let us have the facts, 
every one of them, as far as they are attainable ; then 
let a method suggested by these facts themselves be 
applied, and the resulting conclusions, whatever they 
may be, held strictly. There is a class of critics and 
historians who reverse this process exactly. Begin- 
ning with a conclusion, they find a method enabling 
them to seem to draw it from facts, these facts being 
at best but a meagre selection from the complete list 
attained or attainable. Such men’s works have anair 
of depth and comprehensiveness which startles and 
sometimes overwhelms the superficial reader ; where- 
as, if they are scrutinized closely they will be found 
eminently false and misleading. No better example 
of this kind of jugglery could be found than Hegel’s 
Philosophy of History, a work whose pretentiousness 
stands in ludicrous contrast to its real value. Mr. 
Brinton does not belong at all to the Hegelian school 
of critics and historians, or, indeed, to any particular 
school at all. To him facts are facts, which must be 
dealt with according to circumstances, not according 
to any arbitrary rule or airdc éga. His method inspires 
a confidence which, in the progress of the work, is sel- 
dom belied. 

“The soul of man is widening toward the past,” 
writes George Eliot. But as the soul of man widens 
the past itself widens and lengthens out till it dips 
the edges of its horizon in the darkness of illimitabil- 
ity. Behind the short period of time which history 
embraces there lies a boundless expanse of time 
wherein thought finds hardly even an olive branch, 
much less a foothold. Dim, fathomless, in some senses 
sublime, it must have seen many occurrences which 
we can never know, but at best only conjecture about. 
Even the origin of our race, the manner and time at 
which it appeared on our globe, are still matters of 
guesswork. How long it took the most gifted of the 
human race to reach that condition in which we find 
them at the dawn of history we cannot tell, any more 
than we can tell how low or how high the original type 
was. Standing, however, on the verge of history and 
looking into the past beyond, we can see confused 
fragments of what must once have been a coherent 
whole. Fables that bewilder us, names that perplex 
us, events that wonderfully resemble history, all jum- 





bled together in an inextricable maze, only excite our 
curiosity without satisfying it. The driftwood on the 
shores of history tells us that humanity was old when 
the zerra firma of history rose. 


One of the seven wonders of the ancient world was 
the tomb of Mausélus at Halicarnassus. In the middle 
ages vandalism ground down its glorious sculptures 
to make sand for mortar, and all that now remains of 
it is a few insignificant fragments. By means of these, 
coupled with a passage from an ancient author, and 
a comparison of other ancient tombs, Sir James Fer- 
gusson and others have attempted to reconstruct the 


| plan of the famous monument. It is only by a similar 


process that the past of humanity can be reconstructed. 
Its fragments are its fables and names, its authentic 
history its monuments and weapons of stone ; the re- 
sults derived from these must be supplemented by a 
comparison with the condition and productions of 
those peoples which perished ere their history began, 
because civilization came to them from without and 
not from within. Among these are the tribes of 
America; their mythology and productions add an 
important page to the history of humanity. 

A century ago the gap that seemed to divide the 
savage from the earliest of civilized men known looked 
impassable. The builders of the pyramids looked like 
gods compared with the creatures who, as Heine 
says— ; 

“ ,. . . kauern um’s Feuer und backen 
Sich Fisch’, und qualen und schrei’n,” 
or whose degradation even Homer was advanced 
enough to feel and depict vividly (Odyss. 1X., 106, 
sq.) People once looked with as much indignant 
contempt upon the idea that civilization rose out of 
savagery as they now do upon the theory which makes 
man a descendant of the gorilla or chimpanzee. What- 
ever may be the fate of this theory, it is certain that 
all recent historical and anthropological discoveries 
have gone to favor the idea of human unity, and to 
demonstrate that the race goes from imperfection to 
perfection, and not the opposite way. Above all 
others the tribes of America, with their various degrees 
of civilization, supply the missing links between sav- 
agery and Egyptianism. From the Root Diggers and 
Comanches, who have been said to be “ nearer the brutes 
than probably any other portion of the human race on 
the face of the globe,” up to the Aztecs, “ who founded 
the empire of Anahuac, and raised architectural 
monuments rivalling the most famous structures of 
the ancient world,” there is an insensible gradation ; 
so that when by a short step we pass from the Aztecs 
to the Egyptians the scale of progress is complete. 
And this suggests a painful thought, similar to that 
which we have in looking at a broken column ina 
graveyard. Here, among the red race, were the 
elements of a civilization which in a few thousand 





years—what is time ?—might, if left to itself, have 
rivalled or even excelled that of the Old World. “ As- 
syria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they ?” 
They still live in the work they accomplished for hu- 
manity ; the fruit of their labors goes on increasing. 
But what of the red race? A few mounds, temples, 
and monuments, many sad tales of oppression and 
eruelty, a few names of rivers and mountains, a page 
to add to the history of civilization, and Juarez—these 
are all that it bequeaths to us and the future. Could 
it have lived only to die, and so give the lie to those 
who affirm that the individual lives merely for the 
race? If races perish, what of individuals? Perhaps 
it may be true of races as of men, that dy of Geo? giAoio’ 
dnoliyoKet véoc. 

In itself the mythology of the red race possesses 
little grandeur or interest ; its value consists in its 
throwing light upon other mythologies, those, namely 
of the races which seem destined to possess the 
world. Much that in Greek and even Hindoo mythol- 
ogy has crystallized into personifications is in the 
American still fluid and decomposable, yielding to 
analysis the elements which went to form the gods of 
polytheism. It is needless to say that the results go to 
uphold the natural phenomena theory of the Creutzer 
and Miiller school of mythologists, and utterly to re- 
fute the hero-worshipcrudities of Carlyle. As in India, 
as in Greece, as in Scandinavia, so in America, the 
great gods are the light, the sky, and the wind ; the 
whole of the religion is a nature-worship. In such a 
worship power is thechief object of adoration ; moral 
ideas are completely absent; there is no good spirit, 
no evil spirit, no devil. As Mr. Brinton says : 

“The oruel gods of death, disease, and danger were never of Satanic 
nature, while the kindliest divinities were disposed to punish, and that 
severely, any neglect of their cer Moral dualism can oply arise 


(sic) in minds where the ideas of good and evil are not synonymer 3 with 
those of pleasure and pain, for the conception of a wholly good ot wholly 











evil nature requires the use of these terms in their higher, ethical sense. 


The various deities of the Indians, it may safely be said in conclusion, 
present no stronger antithesis in this respect than those of ancient Greece 
and Rome.” 


After stating the general character of Indian divini- 
ties and Indian worship, Mr. Brinton proceeds to 
explain the most common symbols of the red race 
(chap. iii—v. incl.) The first of these is the sacred 
number, four, which appears everywhere in their gov- 
ernment, arts, rites, and myths, and which gave origin 
to the sign of the cross and the symbolic value of the 
number forty. The origin of four as the sacred num- 
ber is to be found in the cardinal points of the com- 
pass, andis of easy explanation : 

“ The assumption of precisely four cardinal points is not of chance; it 

is recognized in every language; it is rendered essential to the ana- 
tomical structure of the body ; it is derived from the immutable laws o 
the universe. Whether we gaze at the sunset or the sunrise, or whether 
at night we look for guidance to the only star of the twinkling thousands 
that is constant in its place, the anterior and posterior planes of our 
bodies, our right hands and our left, coincide with the parallels and 
meridians. Very early in his history did man take note of these four 
points, and, recognizing in them his guides through the night and the 
wilderness, call them his gods.” 
When the points of the compass acquire names, and 
these are given to the winds that come from these 
points, we are on a fair way to a quaternion of gods. 
The invisible winds are mighty things, terrible in 
their mad career to even the wisest of men. Fear 
and worship are the same thing in savage bosoms ; 
force is the object of both. It is a long process 
whereby worship ascends from fear to love, which 
casteth out fear—from that which utterly sunders to 
that which identifies. “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Most true; but it is by no 
means the end of it. 

It would be interesting to accompany Mr. Brinton 
through all the institutions and myths into which the 
number four enters, if space allowed ; we must con- 
tent ourselves with citing some of his remarks on the 
origin of the symbol of the cross: : 

“ The symbol that beyond all others has fascinated the human mind, 
THE Cross, finds here its source and meaning. Scholars have pointed 
out its sacredness in many religions, and have reverently accepted it as a 
mystery, or offered scores of conflicting and often debasing interpreta- 
tions. It is but another symbol of the four cardinal points, the four 
winds of heaven This will luminously appear by a study of its use and 
meaning in America. ° 

“The Catholic missionaries found it was no new object ofadoration to the 
red race, and were in doubt whether to ascribe the fact to the pious labors of 
Saint Thomas or the sacrilegious subtlety of Satan. It was the central ob- 
jectin the great temple of Cozumel, and is still preserved on the bas-relie‘s 
ofthe ruined city of Palenque. From time immemorial it had received the 
prayers and sacrifices of the Aztecs and Toltecs, and it was suspended as 
an august emblem from the walls of temples and in Popoyan and 
Cundinamarca. In the Mexican tongue it bore the significant and 
worthy name ‘ Tree of Our Life,’ or ‘ Tree of Our Flesh’ ( Tonacaguahuii.). 
It represented the god of rains and of health, and this was everywhere 
its simple meaning. ‘Those of Yucatan,’ say the chroniclers, * prayed to 
the cross as the god of rains, when they needed water.’ The Aztec god- 
dess of rains bore one in her hand, and at the feast celebrated to her 


honor in the early spring victims were nailed to a cross and shot with 
arrows.” . 


“ As the emblem of the winds who dispense the fertilizing showers it is 
emphatically the tree of our life, our subsistence, and our health. It never 
had any other meaning in America, and if, as has been said, the tombs 
of the Mexicans were cruciform, it was perhaps with reference to a resur- 
rection and a future life as portrayed under this symbol, indicating that 
the buried body would rise by the action of the four spirits of the wor:d, 
as the buried seed takes on a new existence when watered. by the vernal 

h It freq: ly recurs in the ancient Egyptian writings, where it 
is interpreted /i/e ; doubtless, could we trace the hieroglyph to its source, 
it would likewise prove to be derived from the four winds.” 

We should be inclined to dispute this last statement, 
but pass on. Mr. Brinton’s explanations of the bird 
and serpent symbols, though in some parts very inge- 
nious, form the least satisfactory portion of his work. 
They remind one strongly of the medizval Bestiaries, 
one of which the curious may find easy access to in 
Matzner’s recently published and very valuable 4 /¢- 
englische Sprachproben, ter Theil. So manifold are the 
things which might be symbolized or typified by the 
bird and the serpent that we are not surprised to find 
Mr. Brinton failing to make an exhaustive list of them 
from which it would be possible to generalize. We 
must quote one sentence, which we believe to be en- 
tirely true. The author says, speaking of the serpent: 


“ After going over the whole ground, I am convinced that none of the 
tribes of the red race attached to this symbol any ethical significance 
whatever, and that as employed to express atmospheric phenomena, and 
the recognition of divinity in natural occurrences, it far more frequently 
typified what was favorable and agreeable than the reverse.” 


From the symbolism of the red race we pass (chap. 
v.-x. incl.) to its mythology, which Mr. Brinton ar- 
ranges somewhat in the style of Hesiod’s 7heogony. 
Water he finds to be, according to the Indians, the 
source ofall things. He is wrong, however, when he 
says: 

** With a nearly unanimous voice mythologies assign the priority to 
water. It was the first of all things, the parent of all things. Even the 
gods themselves were born of water, said the Greeks [?] and the Aztecs. 
Cosmogonies reach no further than the primeval ocean that rolled its 
shoreless waves through a timeless night. 

‘Omnia portus erant, deerant quoque littora ponto.’ ” 
Mr. Brinton, who, we are sure, has read Hesiod, the 
Voluspa, and the one hundred and _thirty-seventh 
hymn of the tenth book of the Rig-Veda, knows as 








well as anybody that water is not held as the primal 
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element in any ancient Aryan cosmogony as far as 
we know it. Moreover, we hardly think that the hylo- 
zoism of Thalés was a return to an ancient dogma. 
It is, however, apparently true that, in the ideas of the 
red race, water was the primal element ; but this fact 
constitutes not, as Mr. Brinton supposes, a point of 
resemblance, but rather a point of contrast between 
the ideas of the Old and the New Worlds. After men- 
tioning some of the ceremonial uses to which water 
was put by the Indians, among which is the rite of 
baptism, our author proceeds to find a connection be- 
tween the moist element and the moon. He says: 

“As the Moon is associated with the dampness and dews of night, an 

ancient and widespread myth identified her with the Goddess of Water.” 
re “Isis, her Egyptian title, literally means moisture; Ataensic, 
whom the Hurons said was the moon, is derived from the word for water ; 
and Citatli and Atl, moon and water, are constantly confounded in Aztec 
theology.” “* As representing water, the universal mother, the 
moon was the protectress of women in childbirth, the goddess of love and 
babes, the patroness of marriage.” 
Under another aspect the moon appears as the god- 
dess of destruction, of sickness, and of evil dreams. 
We hardly think Mr. Brinton justified in assuming, 
on such slight evidence as he has produced, that the 
moon’s connection with water was the reason why she 
was regarded as the goddess of birth and of destruc- 
tion. The moon was the first measure of time; she 
presided over that which works alike birth and de- 
struction; she was the parent and destroyer of all. 
This is, at least, a more obvious, if not a more correct, 
explanation than the other. The symbol for the moon 
was a dog, a connection to which no key has hitherto 
been found. Mr. Brinton says: 

“* Dogs were supposed to stand in some peculiar relation to the moon, 
probably because they howl at it and run at night, uncanny practices 
which have cost them dear in reputation.” 

Many myths relating to the sun and to natural 
phenomena we must pass over—some of them highly 
interesting both in themselves and as related to simi- 
lar myths of other peoples. Especially interesting, 
however, are those relating to the supreme gods of 
the red race—Michabo, Ioskeha, Viracocha, Quet- 
zalcoatl, etc.—inasmuch as they confirm strikingly 
the results arrived at by European scholars in refer- 
ence to Aryan mythology, viz., that the supreme gods 
are personifications of light. ‘Gop is light, and in 
Him is no darkness at all.” What is more godlike, 
in its reposeful might, than the power which noiseless- 
ly enters our sky-domed pavilion through a triumphal 
arch of intolerable glory, passes over the earth like 
joy over the heart of man, and passes again in silence 
through the gorgeous gates which the Occident rears 
for it each day at its departure? There have been 
many disputes about the meaning of Goethe’s last 
words. Could it have been that, in that supreme hour, 
he arrived at the point where 

- + . “ appressando se al suo disire 
Nostro intelletto si profonda tanto, 
Che retro la memoria non pud ire,” 
and said more light, when he meant sore God ? 

To the general reader, not particularly devoted to 
the science of mythology, the most interesting por- 
tions of Mr. Brinton’s work will be those relating to 
the Indian prophecies and hopes of a redeemer, the 
myths of* the creation, the deluge, and the last day. 
Of the flood myths we must give one example: 

“And this year was that of Ce-calli, and on the first day all was lost. 
The mountain itself was submerged in the water, and the water remain- 
ed tranquil for fifty-two springs. Now, toward the close of the year Tit- 
lacahuan had forewarned the man named Nata and his wife named Nena, 
saying, ‘Make no more pulque, but straightway hollow out a large 
cypress, and enter it when in the month Tozoztli the water shall approach 
the sky.’ They entered it, and when Titlacahuan had closed the door he 
said, ‘ Thou shalt eat but a single ear of maize, and the wife but one also.’ 
As soon as they had finished [eating], they went forth and the water was 
tranquil ; for the log did not move any more ; and opening it they saw 
many fish, Then they built a fire, rubbing together pieces of wood, and 
they roasted the fish. The gods Citlallinicue and Citiallatonac looking 
below exclaimed, ‘ Divine Lord, what means that fire below? Why do 
they thus smoke the heavens?’ Straightway descended Titlacahuan 
Tezcatlipoca, and commenced to scold, saying, ‘ What is this fire doing 


here ” And seizing the fishes he moulded their hinder parts and chang- 
ed their heads, and they were at once transformed into dogs.” 


Passing over the chapter on Zhe Origin of Man 
we come to the one Ox the Soul and its Destiny, of: 
which that most exquisite of all Schiller’s poems, the 
Nadowessische Todtenklage, might be taken as a 
perfect epitome. Than this nothing could better 
bring out what seems to have been the true Indian 
feeling with regard to death and the future life. No 
idea of reward or punishment in another state; no 
thought of incomprehensible supersensuous life trou- 
bled the equanimity of the red man in the presence of 
death. His only thoughts were of the happy hunting- 
grounds and the long way thither. How should ideas 
of reward or punishment exist among peoples whose 
language hardly contained words corresponding to the 
ideas of good and evil? There would seem to be 
some ground for affirming that certain of the Indian 
tribes held a sort of doctrine of metempsychosis ; it 





is certain that they believed in either the divisibility 
or the plurality of the soul. Having a notion that a 
portion of the soul remained after death in the bones, 
they either mummified the body by drying it over a 
slow fire or else preserved the bones alone. One 
more point of resemblance between America and 
Egypt! How long would it have taken the Aztecs to 
make it the aim of their lives to be well buried, and 
in consequence to rear pyramids? 

A consideration of the native Indian priesthood, 
and the powers which its members claimed for them- 
selves, leads Mr. Brinton to consider the subjects of 
clairvoyance and mesmerism, which. he does with 
laudable moderation. - Allowing all room for jugglery 
and deceit in the production of these phenomena, he 
feels himself constrained to admit that there may be 
something in them after all. Be this as it may, the 
author has taken the true scientific ground—accept- 
ing facts.which seem properly authenticated, and yet 
hesitating to rush to any conclusion respecting them. 
In view of what is now happening, or said to happen 
everywhere around us, we may well pause before com- 
mitting ourselves to an opinion upon obscure matters 
like these. In regard to the priests themselves, they 
seem to have very much resembled their brethren all 
the world over, fond of mystery, display, power, and 
consideration, lazy to adegree, and using a barbarous 
esoteric jargon.’ It is interesting to learn that 


** Tn ancient Anahuac the prelacy was as systematic and its rules as 
well defined as in the Church of Rome. Except those in the service of 
Huitzilopochtli, and perhaps a few other gods, none obtained the priestly 
office by right of descent, but were dedicated to it from early childhood. 
Their education was completed at the Ca/mecac, a sort of ecclesiastical 
college, where instruction was given in all the wisdom of the ancients 
and the esoteric lore of their craft. Implicit subordination of 
all to the high priest of Huitzilopochtli, hereditary pontifex maximus, 
chastity, or at least a temperate indulgence in pleasure, gravity of car- 
riage, and strict attention to duty, were laws laid upon all.” 


The eleventh and last chapter of Mr. Brinton’s work 
treats of the influence of native religions, which he 
considers in the main to be good, notwithstanding 
that many of their traits are revolting in the extreme. 
He correctly finds in them the origin of letters and of 
art in all its forms. Some of the Indian prayers which 
he quotes put one sadly in mind of the terms in which 
the English Church is authorized to pray for its sov- 
ereign. Here is a specimen which would do honor to 
a psalmist : 

“Great Quahootze, let me live, not be sick, find the enemy, not fear 
him, find him asleep, and kill a great many of him.” 
Such prayers, however heartfelt, would not, we think, 
be very elevating in their influence ; however, the In- 
dians had prayers of a loftier nature than this. 

Such is a résumé, though an exceedingly imperfect 
one, of the contents of Zhe Myths of the New World. 
We hope we have said enough to excite curiosity with- 
out gratifying it. We recommend this book with con- 
fidence to all persons interested in mythology, the In- 
dians, Indian literature and monuments, spiritualism, 
and the true and marvellous generally. Before leav- 
ing it, however, we must make one protest. Mr. Brin- 
ton can write elegantly when he likes, and he must 
know when he writes ungrammatical or awkward sen- 
tences. To what, then, but pure slovenliness are such 
expressions as the following attributable? “They 
aimed . . . toexpress the sound absolutely /éke 
our phonographic signs do” (p. 13); “The sense of 
personality and the voice of conscience . . . can 
only be explained,” etc., et sic passim (p. 43); “in both 
the Old and New World,” etc. (p. 91). ‘ Except these, 
none—without, it may be, the victims sacrificed tothe 
gods, .°. . weredeemed worthy,” etc. (p. 246, etc., 
etc.) The following are specimens of awkward sen- 
tences: “Not adrop of blood was spilled, and the 
body burned” (p. 105). “ Not only does the life of man 
but his well-being depends on water” (p. 125). We 
should hardly have expected Mr. Brinton to counte- 
nance such spelling as journies, or to be ignorant that 
the phrase @ Poutrance (p. 277) isbad French for @ ou- 
trance, notwithstanding newspaper authority. These, 
however, are small defects, and in no way prevent us 
from cordially thanking Mr. Brinton for his valuable 
contribution to science made in 7he Myths of the New 
World, and the essay on The Abbé Brasseur and his 
Laéors, which appeared in an early number of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 











LIBRARY TABLE. 
ANS BREITMANN’S PARTY, with other Ballads. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 1868.—This 
brochure cannot add to Mr. Leland’s reputation as one of 
our first German scholars, but it shows an immense amount 
of cleverness in using his knowledge. Moreover, though 
the idea was obvious enough—especially now it is carried 
out—it is yet, so far as we know, original with Mr. Leland 
in a peculiar way. Not that ballads or poems in broken 





German have not been made before; but the originality 
lies in making a decently good: one, in which respect these 
of Mr. Leland’s are a novelty of the first order. And they 
certainly are good—in one sense too good to be entirely 
appreciated. Only those who speak German can value 
aright the admirable judgement of the author in handling 
the two languages. The great difficulty is not to let either 
preponderate unduly. In this respect—as mélanges—we do 
not see how they could possibly be better. Their other strong 
point is the capital selection of the German idioms, and 
above everything the naturalness with which they are intro- 
duced just where a Deutscher would find his English giving 
out, Nothing but experience of the peculiar dialect of 
Germans learning English could supply the knowledge 
requisite to this, and even then it takes no little talent to 
turn it to such account. For outside the dialect there is a 
rich vein of good breezy fun. We think the most of them 
would bear the bitter test of being done into English. How 
could any one spoil this, for example, in any tongue : 
‘* Hans Breitmann gife a barty— 
Where ish dat barty now? 
Where ish de lofely golden cloud 
Dat float on de moundain’s prow ? 
Where ish de himmelstrahlende Stern— 
De shtar of de shpirit’s light ? 
All goned afay mit de Lager Beer, 
Afay in de Ewigkeit !” 
There never was a better hit on the intense metaphysical 
sentimentalism of young Germany. It is moonlight and 
lager beer in equal portions. It is genuine fun, and is only 
the most familiar of a dozen examples everywhere. 

There is so little to find fault with in these ballads that our 
space is better and more justly employed with the merits. 
Almost all are funny, only one—Dve schine Wittwe—being 
poor, or much below the mark; and in some are pas- 
sages of real merit. The description of the fight at the 
ford in Breitmann as a Bummer is really stirring and spirited 
through fatois and all. The whole ballad is one of the 
very best, and contains several good samples of Mr. Le- 
land’s humorous turn, of which we cite one, from the part 
where the redoubted Breitmann, escaped from captivity, 
rejoins his men in the capacity of a ghost. 

* Boot Itzig of Frankfort he lift oop his nose, 

Und be-mark dat de shpook hat peen changin’ his. clothes, 

For he seemed like an Generalissimus drest 

In a vlamin new coat und magnificent vest. 

Six bistols beschlagen mit silber he wore, 

Und a gold-mounted swordt like an Kaisar he bore, 

Und ve dinks dat the ghosdt—or votever he pe— 

Moosthafe proken some panks on his vay to de sea.” 
Very good, too, is the Solomon-like experiment by which 
Breitmann identifies his long-lost “filial kin.” The Ger- 
man throughout the verse is beyond: all praise—just the 
words and just enough of them: 

** How stately rode der Breitmann oop !—how lordtly he kit down! 

How glorious from de great Pokal he drink de bier so prowa ! 
But der Yunger bick der parrel opp und schwig him all at one, 
* Bei Gott ! dat settles all dis dings—I know dou art mein son !’” 

The last extract we shall give is the end and redeeming 
point in an otherwise mediocre poem, Breitmann in Kansas, 
and we must leave it to our German-English friends to de- 
cide between it and the first passage cited. The italics are 
ours : 


— 


“* Hans Breitmann vent to Kansas ; 
Troo all dis earthly land, 
A vorkin out life’s mission here 
Soobyectifiy und grand. 
Some beoblesh runs de beautiful, 
Some works philosophie : 
Der Breitmann solfe de infinide 
Ash von eternal shpree!” 
We think Mr. Leland has struck the right keynote in keep- 
ing to Hans Breitmann as a main figure ; only he must use 
more judgement in not writing any more about him till he 
can devise some really comical and suggestive situations. 
This he has not always done, and the result is that only the 
excellence of the character of H. B. saves one or two of the 
later ballads from being failures. There is no need of any 
falling off. Mr. Lowell with his Hosea Biglow has shown us 
how long a thing of this sort can be kept up; let Mr. Le- 
land take example by him, Breitmann is not nearly run 
out ; his views on politics alone—if Mr. Leland will only 
be faithful enough to make him talk his own ideas instead 
of Mr. Leland’s—ought to make several ballads more. Let 
us hear what he thinks—“ soobyectifly.” 

There is but one ballad beside the Hans Breitmann series 
It is the only one Mr. Leland has given us since the song of 
the Schaurige Mahre of the terrible Heinz von Stein, and is 
so perfect of its kind that we shall close our cursory remarks 
with it ; only begging, pour prendre congé, of Mr. Leland, as 
Virgil would were he living, to keep on with his new virtue 
like a good boy, and so become a star—a German star in 
an English orbit. 


** Der noble Ritter Hugo 
Von Schwillensaufenstein 
Rode out mit shpeer und helmet, 
Und he coom to de panks of de Rhine. 


** Und oop dere rose a meer maid 
Vot hadn’t got nodings on, 
Und she say, ‘Oh! Ritter Hugo, 
Vhere you goes mit yourself alone?’ 


* And he says, ‘I rides in de ereenwood, 
Mit helmet und mit shpeer 
Till I cooms into ein Gasthaus, 
Und dere I trinks some beer.’ 


“Und den outshpoke de maiden 
Vot hadn’t got nodings on : 
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*I tont dink mooch of beoplesh 
Dat goes mit demselfs alone. 


** © You'd petter coom down in de wasser, 
Vere dere’s heaps of dings to see, 
Und hafe a shplendid tinner, 
Und dratel along mit me. 


** *Dere you see de fisch a schwimmin, 
Und you catches dem efery one :’— 
So sang dis wasser maiden 
Vot hadn’t got nodings on. 
** “Dere ish drunks all full mit money 
In ships dat vent down of old ; 
Und you helpsh yourself, by dunder ! 
To shimmerin crowns of gold. 
** « Shoost look at dese spoons und vatches! 
Shoost see dese diamant rings! 
Coom down und full your bockets 
Und Ill giss you like avery dings. 
“© Vot you vantsh mit your schnapps und lager? 
Coom down into der Rhine! 
Der ish pottles der Kaiser Charlemagne 
Vonce filled mit gold-red vine !’ 


** Dat fetched him, he shtood all shpell-pound ; 
She pooled his coat-tails down, 
She drawed him oonder der wasser, 
De maiden mit nodings on.”’ 


J. The Rebellion Record: A Diary of American Events. 
With Documents, Narratives, Illustrative Incidents, Poetry, 
etc. Edited by Frank Moore. Part lxxiut. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 1868.—JI. Harper's Pictorial History of 
the Great Rebellion. By Alfred H. Guernsey and Henry M. 
Alden. Parts xxxiti—xxxv. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1868.—With these instalments are completed two 
of the most important contributions to our war history, in 
their several ways, that are likely to appear within the life- 
time of most of us. 


Mr. Moore’s very voluminous work is rather the mine 
whence history will be quarried, when the man and the 
time shall have come, than history itself. Its narrative por- 
tions, though scrupulously accurate, terse, and clear, are 
subordinate to the documentary and other official records 
of the progress of the conflict. Not that partisan represen- 
tations of events have been suppressed ; but when they are 
given, the views of both combatants are confronted with an 
impartiality that has extorted expressions of satisfaction and 
acceptance from North and South alike. In the matter of 
its entire trustworthiness, it has, in fact, received the most 
conclusive testimonial—that of being recognized in the 
courts as final evidence in cases arising out of the events of 
the war. To the historian its exhaustive compilation of 
whatever chronicled or illustrated the operations of either 
army, must always supply the foundation, in many cases the 
entire material, for his structure. In like manner it will be 
to this that the historical reader will always turn for verifi- 
cation of statements or for larger details than are to be 
found on the historian’s page. The work must, therefore, be 
regarded as one of the essentials in every public library and 
in every well appointed private one. 


The big volume which Messrs. Guernsey and Alden have 
at last brought to completion has a very different value. 
As a history it will prove distinctly a popular work. It is 
not fair to assume, as one is tempted to do from the large 
intermixture of Harfer’s Weekly pictures, that it is merely a 
piece of book-making ; for its literary excellence is without 
reproach, and it is derived so largely from original mate- 
rials, official, private, and unpublished, and completeness of 
reference and citation has been so harmonized with concise- 
ness, that its authors may fairly be congratulated on their 
decided success in realizing their original intention—“ to 
make this the fullest and most complete history of the civil 
war which at this time is possible.” To appreciate this 
qualification it must be understood that the book terminates 
with last year, leaving incomplete, of course, the ac- 
count of what has been dune about reconstruction—a ques- 
tion on which it will be idle to write historically for very 
Many years to come, Still, as a work pursued almost con- 
temporaneously with the events it records, this deserves 
high praise, Its representations of facts we believe to be 
unassailable, and for its deductions and celoring no more 
allowance, perhaps, has to be made than for any narrative 
on which we all entertain strong prepossessions, Itis, and 
is frankly acknowledged to be, written from a partisan 
stand-point, “No man competent to write the history of 
such a war can fall (say its authors) te have a clear convie- 
tion as to which was in the wrong and which in the right ; 
and this conviction, if he aspires to be more than a mere 
annalist, will manifest itself in his works, The writers 
of this history frankly avow that in their conviction the 
Union was absolutely in the right, the Confederacy abso- 
lutely in the wrong, But they believe also that their prim- 
ary allegiance as historians is to the truth, They acknowl- 
edge that aman may honestly strive for a cause which they 
believe to be wrong ; that a man may act basely in support 
of a cause which they believe to be right. They have pur- 
posed to malign no man because he strove for what they 
hold to be the wrong ; to unduly praise no man because he 
strove for what they believe to be the right. They have en- 
deavored, as far as in them lay, to anticipate the sure ver- 
dict of after ages upon the great events which it has fallen 
to them to relate.” Upon the success of the last endeavor 
we are perhaps no better able to pronounce than they. Butit 
is at least certain that it is from balancing such works as this 
the honest and candid representations of the partisans, 











who are yet not extremists, on either side—that the verdict 
will be determined. Meanwhile, this may serve as a terse 
and readily followed narrative, and however views may 
change as to the philosophy of its history, the indispensabil- 
ity of its maps and plans must be unalterable. 


Dictionary of the United States Congress, and ihe General 
Government; compiled as a Book of Reference for the Amer- 
ican People. By Charles Lanman. Fifth edition: revised 
and brought down to include the Fortieth Congress. Hartford: 
7. Belknap & H. E. Goodwin. 1868.—Successive editions 
of Mr. Lanman’s dictionary have made it, in its own de- 
partment, an almost complete book of reference. It ap- 
peals, of course, largely to the individual vanity of the per- 
sons themselves, and the friends of the persons who receive 
this passport to history. Nevertheless its information, ac- 
cessible nowhere else, is invaluable to all who have any- 
thing to do with politics or with the government or its 
officers; while even the most superficial observers of 
public men and affairs will often have reason to be 
thankful for its aid, or else be at no small pains to get 
needed information without it. The scheme of the work is 
by this time too well known to require explanation. Of 
this edition it is enough to say that a more compact style 
of printing than was employed in the last has made room, 


ble. A very small portion of the enormous profits of these 
companies might surely be devoted to making their servants 
presentable in decent human society. 


Ir is rather a significant commentary on the literary 
standard of Yale College to find such a paragraph as this in 
the Townsend Prize Essay : 


“ The war came. It was at first regarded with bewilderment. It seem 
(sic) a crime too impious. But when it is found to be a reality, the nation 
stands a moment in thought. It had always justified resistance ; its liber- 
ties came through revolution ; then (sic) seemed something sacred in any 
rebellion. But the pause was only for an instant. The national mind ro 
longer wavers. This crime had no kin with liberty. Its step was back- 
ward. It would be impiety to generations who (sic) had gained liberty at 
the Peace of Westphalia and at Yorktown, to halt amoment. Statesmen 
felt that the results of bloodshed in Holland, England, and America must 
not fall now. Leaders proclaimed it. The people took up the word. ‘That 
was the meaning of that war cry, ‘ The wickedest rebellion against the best 
government in history !’ ” 


For what part of this extraordinary jumble of moods and 
tenses the author is responsible, and for what part the col- 
lege magazine in which it is misprinted, we are, of course, 
unable to say ; but making all due allowance for typograph- 
ical blundering, there yet remains proof of an ignorance of 
English grammar which we did not suppose attainable in 
even a second-rate American college. Either the Town- 
send prize holds out no very flattering incentive to the col- 





without much increase in bulk, for several important ampli- 
fications,—for brief biographical summaries, like those of 
the congréssmen, of cabinet ministers and justices of the | 
Supreme Court; for tables of postal rates; of distances | 
from Washington by the mail route to various important | 
points throughout the states and territories; of official pay | 
lists ; for lists of the executive officers in the civil service ; 

of the leading government publications (the same which 

was printed some months ago in 7hke Round Table) ; for 

several new indexes, etc., etc.; beside which the whole | 
work, of course, has been completed and brought down to | 
date. In general the accuracy of the information given | 
seems to be unimpeachable, the only exception we have en- 
countered being the assurance (p. 592) that New Jersey has | 
“no senate.” The value of the Congressional biogra- | 
phical records, we think, would be enhanced, without at all | 
impairing their impartiality, if there were mentioned in each | 
case the political party to which the subject of the memoir 
attached himself. 
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TABLE-TALK. 
ILL it be regarded as trenching on republican simpli- 
city to suggest that our car companies ought to pro- 
vide their conductors and drivers with some neat and appro- 
priate uniform ? Or, if the stubborn democracy of their em: 
ployees take offence at the appearance of livery, they ought, 
at least, to be compelled to cleanliness and decency in 
their apparel and persons, Ladies especially, and indeed 
all persons of refinement whom an unkind fate forces at 
times to make use of street-cars, are constantly revolted by 
the slovenliness and often absolute filth of the individual 
who, in collecting the fares, is unavoidably brought into 
close contact with his passengers, and who, perhaps on the 
principle that misery loves company, usually does his best, 
by pawing and rubbing up against them, to reduce every 
one about him to the same condition ef nastiness, If the 
wages of such employees is insufficient to provide them 
with proper clothes, the companies are surely rich enough 
to make an extra allowance for the purpose, to be strictly | 
accounted for ; and, on the other hand, even a threadbare 
coat does not absolutely necessitate filthy hands, Of course 
we are aware that these men have very harassing duties, | 
which leave them little opportunity and less inclination for | 
cultivating the ordinary decencies of life ; but until they 
shall disabuse themselves of the extraordinary notion that | 
their position gives them the privilege of dragging and 
shoving about ladies and gentlemen who are unlucky | 
enough to be found in one of their wheeled pest-houses, we. 
who are favored with their embraces have a right to de-, 
mand that they shall be as personally inoffensive as possi- . 








lege essayists, or the talent of Yale does not run to this 
particular branch of letters, or perhaps we have to congrat- 
ulate the professors of that time-honored university on more 
than ordinary success in eradicating from the minds of their 
pupils all knowledge of their mother tongue. 


THE time has passed when the cry of “The passive for 
women, the active for men,” can be heard unanswered. 
Civilization demands that women should work, that they 
should not be disabled from turning labor into money ; and 
the serious question—which experience alone can solve— 
arises as to what kind of labor is, in all respects, suited to 
their capacity. Without going at present very deeply into 
the subject, we merely wish to refer to one means of em- 
ployment for which woman is fitted, and in which, before 
the ‘“‘ women question” was seriously agitated, she has been 
acknowledged to excel, namely, drawing. These remarks 
are suggested by observing, with pleasure, the merit of the 
first published effort of the young lady who took the highest 
prize in this department at the Cooper Institute this spring. 
Her picture serves as an illustration to “ Adam and Eve,” 
in Zhe Galaxy for August. It is easy and graceful, and 
promises well for the future of this young artist. 


Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in preparation 
The Fournal of the Voyage of H. M.S. the Galatea round the 
World, under the Command of H.R.H. the Duke of Edin- 
burgh; Chambers’s Encyclopedian Atlas, designed to ac- 
company Chambers’s Encyclopaedia ; Seekers After God, the 
Lives of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, by Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, M.A., being the third volume of 7he Sunday 
Library ; Ab-sa-ra-ha, Home of the Crows, being the cxfe- 
rience of an officer's wife on the plains during the first eccu- 
pation of the Powder River route to Montana, 1866-67, c1d 
the Indian hostility thereto ; John Ward's Governess: ancvel; 
A Hand-book of Vaccination, by Edward C. Seaton, M.D., 
Medical Inspector to the Privy Council; 7Zyicotrin, the 
Story of a Waif and Stray, by ‘ Ouida ;” and Five Years 
at the Golden Gate. 


Mr. JAMES MILLER has in press Zhe Three Wiics, by 
Miss Annie Thomas. 


THE following correction of a misstatement, to which we 
regret having been led to give currency, will explain itself: 
To THe Epitor or Tue Rounp TasBie: 

Sir: I notice in your issue of August 1 a paragraph stating that J. K. 
& H. S. Allen have bought ont my stock. No such sale has taken 
place nor is likely to, and I consider your announcement is. calculated to 
do me a deal of injury. I have a large retail as well as wholesale busi- 
ness; and although there has been some conversation between Messrs. 
Allen and myself relative to their purchasing the stereotype plates of my 
Juvenile publications, no decision has yet been made, so that your an- 
houncement is premature, 

I trust your sense of justice will dictate the propriety of correcting the 
Statement in your next issue. 

Yours truly, 
647 Broapway, New Vouk, Jilly 41, 1868, 


GENERAL CHARLES G, HALPINe’s sudden death, on the 
hight of the ad inst., will be heard with regret by many 
others than his personal friends, He was a man of genet: 
ous impulses and unusual talents, and metropolitan journal: 
ism especially has reason to mourn the loss of so ready and 
brilliant a writer, 


Mr, Sena SMITH, the original and famous Major Jack 
Downing, died at his residence in Patchogue, L, I,, on the 
2gth ult, 

A CORRESPONDENT sends the appended verses, with the 
explanation that he saw this in some foreign notes the other 


James Mitien. 


| day and could not help rhyming it ; 


ROSSINI AND THE ASPIRING AMATEUR (SCHERZO), 


** Quite good ! quite good indeed !”’ said old Rossini to young Sirun met, 
Whien his dirge for Meyerbeer the old Maéstro heard him play ; 


** But don’t you think, my friend, 'twould have improved the matter 
somewhat 


If Meyerbeer the dirge had writ and you had passed away?” 
HARRISBURG, Aug., 1868, 


Mr. HENRY Mor _ey, the well-known professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in University College, London, has discovered 
a poem, which he believes to be Milton’s. After the critics 
had expressed a variety of opinions of its authenticity, 
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drawn from internal evidence, there was published this 
strong piece of evidence against it : 
To THE Epitor oF THE Timgs: 

“Sir: L have had to-day so many applications to see the edition of 
Milton's Poems, 1645, in the King’s Library, in consequence of a letter 
by Professor Morley in your columns of yesterday, attributing a MS. 
copy of verses at the end of the volume to the poet Milton, that I am 
induced to make it known that the poem is subscribed with the initials 
*p, M.,’ and not ‘J. M.,’ as represented by Mr. Morley ; and that, 
moreover, the handwriting is not Milton’s. 

‘In this opinion I am confirmed by Mr. Bond, the Keeper of the De- 
partment of MSS. I remain, etc., 

‘“*W. B. Rve, Assistant Keeper of the Department 
of Printed Books, British Museum, 

July 27.” 

THE last proposed novelty in London journalism is a 
Japanese newspaper. A Chinese journal already exists. 


THE last instalment of the inscriptions and fragments im- 
ported to England from Ephesus has been received and is 
being unpacked at the British Museum. The inscriptions 
date mostly from the period of the Roman empire, and are 
written in Greek. 


A FRENCH critic in Ze Temps, of Paris, discusses the first 
representation of Richard Wagner’s Meistersingers at Mon- 
achium. The opera, he says, has been brought out with a 
care and splendor which prove that the great composer is all- 
powerful with King Louis II. All the singers whom the 
maestro named for the different parts had been procured 
regardless of trouble and expense. The execution was truly 
admirable, and the “ noisy victory” of Wagner cannot be 
denied. The writer concedes that the opera contains some 
very exquisite passages, but he adds that, to enjoy it, “ one 
must be a Wagnerian, if not a German.” 

Tue French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres 
has at its last session bestowed the first Gobert prize on 
M. Léon Gautier for his work, Les Epopées Frangaises. Three 
years ago M. Gaston Paris received the same prize for his 
Histoire Poétique de Charlemagne. Both these works furnish 
honorable evidence of the zeal and talent with whicha 
portion of the younger French savans are exploring the 
domain of ancient French literature. 


M. Litrre has at last given to the public the first two 
volumes of his masterpiece, the great historical and illus- 
trative dictionary, upon which he has been engaged for a 
score of years. M. Littré—whom M. Sainte-Beuve has 
called a library and encyclopzdia in himself, and the range 
of whose labors, in science, philosophy, literature, criticism, 
has perhaps been unsurpassed by any man of his genera- 
tion—was led by his duties as one of the committee that 
prepared the Histoire Littéraire de la France to make those 
studies of the origin and growth of his language which have 
taken shape in the dictionary. An accomplished classicist, 
he was well fitted to familiarize himself with the perplexing 
and still unformed languages and literatures of the middle 
ages, and this investigation suggested his original scheme of 
a literary and historical dictionary of old French, before 
Amyot, Montaigne, and Rabelais wrote. In its present 
shape the student gets from it not only the etymology and 
modern use of a word, but its earliest signification and its 
transformations and growth from age to age. Modern 
French the author dates from Malherbe, two centuries ago, 
during which time he has gathered the usage of writers 
obscure and unimportant as well as the greatest, omitting 
only obsolete words, which he regards as an ample field in 
themselves for a philologist. M. Littré’s work will have 
fewer quotations than the great dictionary of the Academy, 
but in its arrangement and precision his is said to surpass 
it, while the latter will by no means render his superfluous 
to the student of the French tongue. 


| 
THE French editionof Napoleon I.’s correspondence, pub- | 
lished by order of Napoleon III., has already reached its | 
twenty-third quarto, and promises for this reason to be en- | 
tirely inaccessible to a majority of private individuals, | 
THE North German Confederation has adopted the | 
French system of measures and weights, and this is re. | 
garded as an indication that the French gold standard will 
also be accepted. 


Tuts German adoption of the metrical system reminds 
us of its past history, The system, though introduced 
in France as early as 1792, was not declared obli- 
gatory until 1840. In Belgium its introduction dates 
since 1836, and Holland adopted it in the year 1819. 
Spain has received it since 1859 and extended it to her 
colonies. Portugal followed in 1862. In Italy, Lombardy , 
and Piedmont have long declared_in its favor, but in the 
monarchy it has only lately been accepted. Greece had 
adopted it already in 1846. In the New World, Mexico, | 
Guatemala, Chili, Costa Rica, New Granada, Venezuela, | 
and Ecuador use the metrical measures. The Russian | 
government has promised to subscribe to it when England 
leads the way. In England the engineers have long’ 
adopted the metrical system, and in February, 1864, Par- | 
liament took a first step in that direction by abolishing, by | 
a vote of 90 against 52, a law which prohibited the use of. 
foreign weights and measures. Considering the connection | 
of measure, weight, and coin—which, for instance, enables | 
us both to measure and to weigh with a French coin—there | 
can be little doubt that the system will soon become an in- 
ternational one. : 





| 
THAT the slave tradeis still carried on between the Cau- 
casus and the Turkish ports most of our readers probably 
learned for the first time from our paragraph last week. Bya | 
later foreign mail, however, we have the still moresurprising | 
information that this traffic flourishes, under British govern- | 
ment, in India. Zhe Zudian Daily News translates from a' 
native paper, the Shome Prokash, a letter from a Brahmin | 
who has attended a sale of girls at a bazaar near Calcutta. | 
When he first heard that such a sale was going on he could | 
scarcely believe he was living under the British government ; | 
however, he found that he had been but too correctly in- | 
formed, for on going to a certain quarter of the bazaar at 
Manickgunge he saw a cluster of girls, of from two to thir- | 
teen years of age, standing up for sale. The prices varied | 
according to the age and beauty of the children: girls of | 
seven ruled at about four hundred rupees; an old man of | 
seventy whispered an offer of seven hundred and fifty rupees | 
for a very beautiful girl of thirteen, who was surrounded by 
quite a crowd of bidders. An exchange of daughters was | 
taking place in another part of the bazaar. The writer of | 
the letter, who appears to have been greatly horrified by | 
what he witnessed, as well as chagrined at his own inability , 
to purchase, implores the editor to direct the attention of | 
the government officials to the matter, andsave many Brah- 
min families from perdition. 


THE Pope was seventy-six years old last May, but this 
advanced age does not appear much to have impaired his , 
bodily vigor. He is none of those old men who are a pic- | 
ture of pitiful decay, where the spirit only just anticipates 
the body on its way to the second cradle. | 

THE venerable Guizot, also, in spite of his eighty-one | 
years, still manifests a remarkable activity of intellect and an | 
undiminished interest in all contemporary questions. The 
publishing house of M. Lévy Fréres, at Paris, have just 
announced another work from his pen, entitled A/éditations 





sur la Religion Chrétienne dans ses Rapports avec? Etat ac- 








No Lady of Fashion thinks of going to a 
party, or making a morning call, without first sprinkling her ’broidered 
handkerchief with Phalon’s EX TRACT OF THE FLOR DE MAYO, 
a Perfume stolen from the moonlit vales of South America, to add a new 
charm to the atmosphere of the gay world. 





Lorillard’s Yacht Club Smoking Tobacco 
contains orders which entitle the finders to genuine meerschaum pipes, 
éarved after ani original aid appropriate design by Kaldenberg & Son, 
who warrant every pipe as being of the best material, The Yacht Club 
Tobaceo is sold everywhere. Pipes are delivered from our store, 20 
Chambers Street, New York, 


REMOVAL. — 





NEW YORK, May 3, 1868, 


ALLEN EBBS, 


Importer of 


FINE ENCLISH AND FOREICN BOOKS, 


Has removed from 183 Broadway to 
73 CHAMBERS STREET, 


One door west of Broadway. 


A. E. has lately received from London a most elegant collection of fine 
Books. 





FLORENCE MARRYAT’S NOVELS. 


FAVORITES WITH EVERY ONE, 


—_—_—— 


LORING, Publisher, 


Boston. 


tuel des Sociétés et des Esprits. These Méditations contain a 
preface of more than one hundred pages (over one-third of 
the work), in which the author touches upon different impor- 
tant events of the day, such as the reconstruction of Ger- 
many, etc., etc. 


THE preparations for an expedition to measure Mount 
Sinai, which were interrupted by the death of the Rev. 
Pierce Butler, will be resumed by the Rev. H. G. Williams 
and Mr. F. Holland, who have offered to take charge of it. 
An officer and a detachment of the engineer corps have 
already been detailed for the work by the British war office. 


Sir SAMUEL BAKER, Zhe Owl reports, has received an 
offer from the Egyptian government to organize and lead an 
expedition to open communications for trade between the 
Lake country of the Upper Nile and Lower Egypt. The 
system of colonization projected by the Egyptian govern- 
ment is to establish a line of military forts along the course 
of the Upper Nile. 


Lieut. LE SArnt, who was exploring the White Nile 
region under the auspices of the Paris Geographical Socie- 
ty, has fallen a victim to the African climate, dying at Abou- 
Kouka, 120 miles north of Gondokoro, 


Mr. Puivie GILBERT HAMERTON, best known in this 
country by his delightful volume, 4 Painter's Camp, and 
also author of Lssays on Art, Etchers and Etching, and 
Contemporary French Painters, has lately resigned his post 
on the staff of Zhe Saturday Review, whose columns for 


| some years past have been enriched by his able criticisms 
| of the pictures of the London exhibitions. 


As Mr. Ha- 
merton resides in France (Pré Charmoy, Autun, Sadéne et 
Loire), this step has been taken partly on account of the 
inconvenience attending long visits to London, which were 
prejudicial to his health, and partly through a desire to use 
the time occupied by these literary engagements for the pro- 
duction of something less ephemeral then review criti- 
cisms. He is now engaged on a volume to be entitled 
Painters of the Second Empire, continuing as usual his severe 
studies in painting. His work on Z¢ching, lately published, 
ought to be better known in thi$ country than it is. Though 
rather expensive, persons of artistic sympathies will find it 
a good investment. As a conscientious, trained, and intel- 
ligent writer on the agreeable subjects embraced within his 
scope, his place is now fully recognized in the republic of 
letters. For the cultivated reader, of almost any proclivi- 
ties, his books are not without a charm, while to the student 
of art we consider them of peculiar value. 


Mr. GEorRGE RosE—“ Arthur Sketchley,” best known, 
perhaps, to our readers as the “ Mrs. Brown,” of Fun, who 
lectured last winter in New York—is about to publish his 
impressions of America in a volume entitled Zhe Great 
Country. 


Mr. CLEMENT WILLIAMS, formerly an English military 
and political official in Burmah, has published, in two vol- 
umes, Zhrough Burmah to Western China. The journey 
described was made in 1863 to ascertain the practicability 
of atrade-route between the Irawaddy and Yang-tse-Kiang 
rivers. 


Dr. W. B. Hopcson has sent to the press a translation 
of the late Count Cavour’s Considerations on the Condition of 
Ireland and its Future. 


Pror. MAx MULLER will publish next October the first 
| volume of the Rig Veda, the great work on which he has 
| been engaged for a score of years, and the final portions of 
| which—so we think he said in the preface to his Chips from 
|a German Workshop—were put to press last winter, 








CAUTION. 





We call attention to the fact that smifations of our fine ELECTRO- 
PLATE, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Tea Services, ete., are exten- 
sively produced by American manufacturers ; also, that there are English 
imitations in market, both of inferior quality. These goods are offered 
for sale by many dealers, and are well calculated to deceive, Purchasers 


ean only detect and avoid counterfeits by noting our trade-mark, thas: 


vesting 


Our Goods, which ean be obtained from all responsible dealers, bear 


Trade-Mark 
for 
Electro-Plate, 


Stamped on 
base af 
every article, 


this stamp, They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or Nickel 
Silver, and we guarantee them in every respect superior to the best Shes: 
Jield Plate, 

GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 


Silversmiths and Manufacturers of Fine Electro-Plate, Providence, R. I. 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Orrick: 45 WALL Street, New York. 








CASH CAPITAL, ° ° P ° ° 

TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 1868, » ° 614,004 47 

LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, . + 941,059 30 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 

1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 


> . $400,000 00 








Western and Southern Agency Department, ‘“ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


MERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCHES. 


—_—— 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 


steadiness, Accuracy, atid durability, 


= 


For sale by all respectable dealers, 


A FRIGHTFUL BITE. 


Mine eyes were swollen and almost shut, my whole face and arms 
were covered with swellings large as my thumb, caused by mesquitees 
that infest this vicinity, I got Wolcott's Pain Paint and made an ape 
plication, All pain and smart as if by magic instantly disappeared, the 
swellings subsided very soon, and I cheerfully endorse it as the best thing 
in the world.—Janny Wittiams, Greenpoint, L,I, 





Now Reapy, 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE NEW CALIFORNIA 


MAGAZINE, 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Subscription price, $4 per year. 
Single numbers, 35 cents each. 
The trade supplied by the American News Company, 121 Nassau St. 
Subscriptions received by the Publishers, 
A. ROMAN & CO.,! 
27 Howard Street, New York. 
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AMERICAN MUSICAL CLASS-BOOK. 


Designed for Female Colleges, Institutes, Seminaries, and Normal and 
High Schools. Containing Elementary Instructions, Vocal Exercises 
and Solfeggios, and a valuable Collection of Duets, Trios, and Concerted 
pieces. . 

BY T. BISSELL. Price 75 cents. 


Among the numerous works of the kind this cannot fail of a promi- 
nence, since its peculiar features are such as will commend it at once to 
the patronage of those for whom it is chiefly intended. Principals of Ed- 
ucational Institutions, Music ‘Teachers, and others interested in books of 
this class will find it advantageous to examine this volume. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 


277 Washington Street, Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & Co., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘The great success of OLD MAM’SELLE’S SECRET has turned the 
attention of the reading community toward German fiction, 

LUCY; OR, MARRIED FROM PIQUE, 
From the German of E, Junker, is a gem every one will enjoy, Price 
30 cents, 


LORING, Publisher, 


Boston, 


J. S. REDFIELD, 
m0 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 
Has in press and will soon publish, 
MODERN WOMEN, 
AND 
What is Said of Them. 
A reprint of 
A Series of Articles in 
The Saturday Review, 
With an Introduction by 

Mrs. Lucta Gitpert CALHOUN, 

In x vol. 12mo, handsomely printed and bound in cloth, bevelled edges, 
price $2. 

Who would worry over Planchette, which 
will not move for one in fifty, when the PENDULUM ORACLE will 
move for every one, and answers at once any question that is asked it? 
It will expose your inmost thoughts, and astonish as well as amuse all who 
consult it. Have you seen it? If not, go at once to SHIFFER & CO.’S, 
713 Broadway, corner Washington Place. 


Retail price, $1. Trade supplied by the agents, 11x William Street. 








Rosert SEWELL. Jamas F. Pierce. 
SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 

62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 





Messrs. Sewer & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 
management of Estates, Investment of Moneys, Conveyancing, Organi- 
zation of Companies, étc., etc. 





PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas, it appears by a coroner’s inquest that WiLL1AM KRAEMER 
came to his death on the morning of July 22d, 1868, opposite to the 
premises No. 47 Bowery, in this city, at the hands of some person or per- 
sons unknown ; and 

Whereas, it further appears that the efforts of the police authorities to 
secure the arrest of the person or persons who committed this crime have 
been unavailing ; 

Now, therefore, I, John T. Hoffman, sy aed of the City of New York, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me, do hereby offer a reward of Five 
Hundred Dollars for the apprehension of the person or persons who 
committed the aforesaid crime, to be paid on the certificate of the Judge 
before whom said person or persons shall be tried and convicted of said 
offence, or on the certificate of the District Attorney by whom such trial 
and conviction may be procured, that said apprehension and conviction 
were obtained on the information given by the claimant or claimants of 
the said reward; provided that the claim shall be presented within 
twenty days after such conviction, and not thereafter. 


In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal, at the City of 
New York, this 30th day of July, A.D. 1868. 
(Seal.) JOHN T. HOFFMAN, Mayor. 





SUMMER RESORTS. 





ON THE HUDSON AND BEYOND. 
Poucukegpsig.—College Hill Hotel, George Morgan, proprietor. 


WHITTIER’S BAREFOOT BOY. 


L. Pranc & Co. have now ready the fourth edition of Eastman John- 
son’s poetical illustration of Whittier’s famous poem of THE BARE- 
FOOT BOY; one of the most charming genre pictures ever painted 
in this country. ‘The first three editions of this chromo were sold in ad- 
vance of publication. 


THE POET, John G. Whittier, says of our chromo: “ Your ad- 
mirable chromo of The Barefoot Boy . is a CHARMING illustration 
of my little poem, and in EVERY WAY SATISFACTORY as a work of art.” 
THE PAINTER, Eastman Johnson, writes of our Chromo: “It 
strikes me as being one of the best chromo-lithographs I have ever seen.” 


Sold at all Art Stores, or sent by express, free of charge to any address 
in the U. S. east of the Mississippi, on receipt of price. 
Size 9% x 13. Price Five Dotvars. 
L. PRANG & CO., 
Art Publishers, Boston. 
THE GREAT PRIZE, 
Exros:rrion Universe.n, Paris, 1867. 
THE HOWE MACHINE CO.,, Extas Hows, Jr., 699 Broadway, 
New York, awarded, over eighty-two competitors, the Highest Premium, 
THE ONLY Cross or THE Lucion of Honor AND Gop Mapat given 
to American Sewing Machines, per Imperial Decree, published in the 
Moniteur Universel (official journal of the French Empire), Tuesday, 2d 
July, 1867, in these words ; 


> Fabricante de Machines a coudre exposant, 
Euias Hows, Jr. Manufacturer of Sewing Machines, Exhibitor, 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 





697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to reMeve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr. S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman’s appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic lid of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 











The leading papers both in this country and in England have pronounced 
THE ROUND TABLE to be the ablest journal of its class published 
in the United States, 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR THE ROUND TABLE. 


A nn eee 
aa * 2 years, . . ° . . ° ° . 10 vo 
“« “© 6months, . . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 3 50 
“1 year, clergymen and teachers, ‘. 400 


; _ (No deduction for less than one year.) 
Five copies 1 year, se) S&S 22 50 





ASA 


MEDIUM FOR ADVERTISERS 
OF ANY CLASS OF GOODS 
USED MAINLY BY THE 
AFFLUENT AND INTELLIGENT CLASSES, 


Tue Rounp Taste has been found to be almost unsurpassed, combin- 
ing, as it does, the chief requisites of a 


GOOD ADVERTISING MEDIUM: 
1. Large Circulation. 





Troy, N. Y.—Mansion House, J. W. Stearns. 
Union Depot and steamboat landing. 

Trenton Fatts, Oneida County, N. Y., M. Moore, proprietor ; 17 
miles by rail from Utica. 


Three minutes from 


- AT THE SPRINGS. 
RicHFIELD Sprinc, N. Y.—Hosford House. 


Cotumaia Sprincs Housz, near Hupson.—White Sulphur, Iron, 
etc. ; C. B. Nash. 

SaRaToGA SprinGs.—Union Hotel, Leland Bros. Omnibus in atten- 
dance at the station. 

Everett House, B. N, Fraser, proprietor. 

Cotumsta HAtt, Lebanon Springs, N. Y., near the Shakers’ settle- 
ment. Hazard & Ce., proprietors. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, 

Mountain House.—C. L. Beach, proprietor. Coaches run to the 

house connecting with trains and boats, 


Empocut House, West Catskill, N. ¥. $12 per week for t: 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 


New and improved coaches run through without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

Express trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows : ‘ 


7.30 A.M, Day Express, 


10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 r.M., Night Express, 


6.30 ».M., Night Express, daily, 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 
Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express ‘Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 
From Burrao, § a.m., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail; 2.95 
yM., Lightning Express; 7.35 #.M., Night Express, daily; 11.20 F.m.,, 
Night Express, 
From Dunkirk, 7.30 A.M, Express Mail; §.50 ¥.M., Night Express; 
9.50 ¥.M., Cincinnati Express, 
From SALAMANCA, 10 A.M., Express Mail; 3.25 ».M., Lightning Ex- 
press; 7.45 ».M., Night Express; 11.55 P.m,, Cincinnati Express, 
Running through to New York without change. 
The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 
Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 
WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 





NORTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
OPPOSITION TO MONOPOLY! 
THROUCH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 


VIA 
PANAMA RAILROAD, 


NEW SAILING ARRANGEMENT. 
THE STH AND 20TH OF EVERY MontH, 
Or the day before when these dates fall on Sunday, from Pier No. 46 
North River, foot of King Street, at noon. 
Aug. 5, Steamship Dakofa, (entirely new,) connecting with new Steam- 
ship Nebraska. 
Aug. 20, Steamship Guiding Star, connecting with new steamship 
Nevada. 
These Steamships are’ expressly fitted for this trade, and are wasur- 
passed for Safety, Speed, Elegance, and Comfort, and their Rates for 
Passage and Freight will a/ways de as low as by any other line. 
For further particulars address the undersigned at Pier No. 46 North 
River, foot of King Street, New York. 
D. N. CARRINGTON, Agent. 
Wo. H. Wess, President. 
Cuarves Dana, Vice-President, 54 Exchange Place. 





FOUNTAIN’S 


IMPROVED PLANCHETTE. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
The Greatest and most Wonderful PaRLoR AMUSEMENT of the Age, 
affording Amusement and Study for Old and Young. 
Showing the wonderful power of “ Mind over Matter.” 
This little board, being controlled only by Magneto-Electric influence, 
will Write distinct and intelligible Answers to Questions (mental or oral) 
while under the magnetic influence. 
DirecTions FOR Usk ACCOMPANY EACH Boarp. 
Price $2. Sent by mail to any address. 
BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
42 John Street, New York. 








2. Affluent and Intelligent Readers, who have not only the desire, but 
the means, to buy. 


3., Clearness and Beauty of Typography, on which the value of any ad- 
vertisement very large depends. 
4. The advantage of eyery number being, in the generality of cases, 


reserved for future reference, thus bringing an advertisement fr tl 
ere the eye of the reader. ‘ “se equently 





ADVERTISING RATES FOR INSIDE PAGES IN 
THE ROUND TABLE. 
Once. 1month. 3months, 6 months, 2 year. 


1Col., $30 $100 $270 $440 $720 
4 i 18 60 150 250 400 
Fa 12 50 4° 110 180 280 

4 10 32 85 140 225 


Per line, 25 cents; 4 insertions, 20 cents ; 3 months, 18 cents ; 6 months, 
16 cents ; 1 year, 12 cents. 

An advance of 25 per cent. on these rates for advertising on outside 

pages. 


NEW PATENT PIANOS, 


RAVEN & BACON 
(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoaDWAy, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 





This i ion, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 





boarders ; $10 per week for the season. 
AT NIAGARA FALLS. 
Cataract Housgz.—On the edge of the rapids, Americar; Falls. 
C.1rton Housz.—On the Canada side, in full view of both Falls. 


P MenTEAGLE Houss, at Suspension Bridge.—Check baggage to the 
ridge. 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 

ATLANTIC House, Newport, R. L.—W. W. Hazard, proprietor. 
CuARLEsTown, N. H.—Robertson House, kept by George M. Hoyt. 
Rye Bracn, N. H.—Ocean House. First-class house ; surf bathing. 
Is-g or SHoAts, N. H.—Appledore House, kept by O. & C. Laighton, 
Moutton Houss, Centre Harbor, N. H. S, F. Emery, proprietor. 
Cotcnester, Ct.—Howard House, Trout and pickerel fishing. 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 





MorTHAMPTON, Mass.—Mansion House, by Wm. Hill. 


dvantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 





*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AN AGENCY FOR AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, 
LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., ETC.; AND FOR THE 


EXECUTION OF ALL KINDS OF LITERARY COMMIS- 
SIONS. 

The American Literary Burau is now approaching its third year, 

and the success which has heretofore attended its efforts as a Literary 


Commission House is such as to encourage its managers to evlarge its 
functions. 


The Bureau now undertakes: 


1—To gather Facts and Statistics upon all subjects, and to present 


them in an intelligent form, either for literary or business pur- 
poses, 


Il.—To furnish Printers’ Estimates, and to supervise the publication 
of works, 


III,—To receive Manuscripts, either for sale to a publisher or to be 
read for a Critical Opinion, 


1V.—To supply Translations of Books and Documents, and to write 
letters and circulars in various languages, composing the same 
when desired, 


V.—To secure Lecturers for Lyceums, and Engagements for Lec- 
turers, 


VI.—To provide Editors for Newspapers, and Articles for Daily or 
Periodical Journals, 


VII.—To provide Correspondents for Newspapers, especially for Wash- 
ington, New York, Paris, and London. 
VIII.—To select or purchase Books for Private Parties or for Libraries, 
and to search for Rare and Old Editions. 

IX.—To perform every species of literary work that is of a respectable 
nature, including the careful editing of manuscript, the prepara- 
tion of essays, the writing of special articles and pamphlets, as 
well as the drawing up of circulars and prospectuses, and the 


execution of such other commercial commissions as come within 
the legitimate scope of the Bureau. 


In general, the Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Com- 
mission is undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service required. 


For circulars address 


The American Literary Bureau, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





Tue Copartnership of G.W. CARLETON & CO. is dissolved, by 
limitation, this first day of July, 1868. Mr. HENRY S. ALLEN 
withdraws from the concern, which will be continued by 

Cc. W. CARLETON, Publisher, 
who has just issued the following capital new books: 


I.—Richard B. Kimball’s fascinating new novel, HENRY POWERS, 
BANKER, $1 7s. 


II:—Josh Billings’s rich illustrated comic book, JOSH BILLINGS ON 
ICE, $1 50. 


IlI.—Edward A. Pollard’s remarkable new work, THE LOST CAUSE 
REGAINED, §1 50. 

IV.—Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’s charming new novel, ROSE MATHER, 
$1 50. 

V.—Fanny Fern’s spicy new book, FOLLY AS IT FLIES, $1 50. 


VI. Madame George Sand’s exciting new novel, MADEMOISELLE 
MERQUEM, §r 7s. 


VII.—John Esten Cooke’s brilliant new novel, FAIRFAX, $1 75. 
VIII.—Brick Pomeroy’s two rapidly selling books, SENSE and NON- 
SENSE, $1 50. 


IX.—Mrs. Keckley’s strange book, BEHIND THE SCENES IN 
THE WHITE HOUSE, $2. 


X.—Three new American novels, MALBROOK, COUSIN PAUL, 
and ARTIST DREAM, $1 75. 


These are about the only books that are selling these dull times, and 
orders for them are coming in largely to 


CARLETON, Publisher, 
NEW YORK. 


J. SABIN, 
BOOKSELLER, 84 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 

Is now issuing a catalogue of a portion of his large miscellaneous stock of 
English and American books. It will be mailed to any address on re- 
ceipt of 2 cent stamp. Also ready, a catalogue of Scientific Publications, 

American publisher of Hazlitt’s Hand-book of Early English Litera- 
ture. Large and small paper copies for sale, Sabin’s Dictionary of Books 
Relating to America, 5 parts now ready, 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 





THE SPONTANEOUS GROWTH OF 


Has been such that it now enters upon its 


EIGHTH VOLUME 


sented all the States of the Union, as well as many Readers in England 
and on the Continent, and ‘even in Liberia, India, China, Australia, and 
the Islands of the Pacific, In New York City, especially, and in all the 
principal cities of the Union, 


THE CIRCULATION 


OF 


THE ROUND TABLE 


IS LARGE, 


AND CONSTANTLY INCREASING. 


MONEY AND LABOR 


Have been unsparingly used to make 


THE ROUND TABLE 


A Credit to the Metropolis and the Country. 


It has been conducted with energy and perseverance, has aimed steadily 
at Improvement in every Department, and has now won a substantial 
position, which, in a business point of view, is undoubtedly stronger than 
that of any similar journal yet founded in this country. Its cash re- 
ceipts have fairly doubled within the past year, and that without the aid 
of “ subsidies’ of any description, whether political, personal, or corpor- 
ative. Its advertising has reached an average far exceeding that of any 
literary journal ever established here—an evidence of appreciation which 
speaks for itself. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


Has labored vigorously for national literature, for fearless discussion of 
political and social problems, and for the promotion of 


A HICHER TYPE OF JOURNALISM 


T H E R Oo U N D T A B L E | of Santa Cruz Rum, Orange, etc., making one of the most pleasant and 


| agreeable remedies ever offered to the public. 


any previous period, but with a much larger one than has ever been en- | 





than in general has flourished among us. Its efforts have been warmly 


appreciated, the Leading Journals of the Home and Foreign Press having 
pronounced it to be the 


ABLEST PUBLICATION OF ITS CLASS IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


Owing to the demand for advertising space in 


THE ROUND TABLE, 


and desiring to add New and Important Features to the Paper, the Pub- 
lishers have determined shortly to 


ENLARGE AND OTHERWISE IMPROVE IT, 


Nothing will be left undone to render the coming volume worthy of the 
reputation and success the Journal has already obtained. 


Subscription Price of THE ROUND TABLE, $6 year, invariably 
in advance, 


OFFICES OF THE ROUND TABLE 
ASSOCIATION, 





HOOFLAND’S CERMAN BITTERS, AND 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC. 


THE GREAT REMEDIES FOR ALL DISEASES OF THE 
LIVER, STOMACH, OR DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
Hoofland’s German Bitters 


is composed of the pure juices (or, as they are medicinally termed, Zx- 
tracts) of Roots, Herbs, and Barks, making a preparation highly concen- 
trated and entirely /ree from alcoholic admixture of any kind. 


Hoofland’s German Tonic 


is a combination of all the ingredients of the Bitters, with the purest quality 


‘Those preferring a Medicine free from alcoholic admixture, will use 


Hoofland’s German Bitters. 


Those who have no objection to the combination of the Bitters, as 
stated, will use 


Hoofland’s German Tonic. 


They are both equally good, and contain the same medicinal virtues, 


with not only a LARGER SUBSCRIPTION LIST than it has had at | the choice between the two being a mere matter of taste, the Tonic keing 


the more palatable, 
The Stomach, from a variety of causes, such as Indigestion, Dyspepsia, 


joyed by an American Journal of its character; one in which are repre- | Nervous Debility, etc., is very apt to have its functions deranged, The 


Liver, sympathizing as closely as it does with the Stomach, then becomes 
affected, the result of which is that the patient suffers from several or 
more of the following diseases; 


Constipation, Flatulence, Inward Piles, Fulness of the Blood to the 
Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food, 
Fulness or Weight in the Stomach, Sour Eructations, Sinking or Flutter- 
ing at the Pit of the Stomach, Swimming of the Head, Hurried or Diffi- 
on Breathing, Fluttering at the Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sensa- 
tions when in a Lying Posture, Dimness of Vision, Dots or Webs before 
the Sight, Dull Pain in the Head, Deficiency of Perspiration, Yellowness 
of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in the Side, Back, Chest, Limbs, etc., Sudden 
Flushes of Heat, Burning in the Flesh, Constant Imaginings of Evil, and 
Great Depression of Spirits. 

These remedies will eaten cure Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dys- 

epsia, Chronic or Nervous Debility, Chronic Diarrhoea, Diseases of the 
idneys, and all diseases arising from a Disordered Liver, Stomach, or 


Intestines. 
Debility, 


resulting from any cause whatever: Prostration of the System, induced by 
Severe Labor, Hardships, Exposure, Fevers, etc. 

There is no medicine extant equal to these remedies in such cases. A 
tone and vigor is sok ny to the whole system, the appetite is strength- 
ened, food is enjoyed, the stomach digests promptly, the blood is puri = 
the complexion becomes sound and healthy, the yell ow tinge is eradicate 
from the eyes, a bloom is given to the cheeks, and the weak and nervous 
invalid becomes a strong and healthy being. 


Persons advanced in Life, 


and feeling the hand of time weighing heavily upon them, with all its at- 
tendant ills, will find in the use of this BITTERS, or the TONIC, an 
elixir that will instil new life into their veins, restore in a measure the 
energy and ardor of more youthful days, build up their shrunken forms, 
and give health and happiness to their remaining years. 





NOTICE. 

It is a well established fact that fully one half of the female portion of 
our pepulation are seldom in the enjoyment of good health; or, to use 
their own expression, “never feel well: They are languid, devoid of all 
energy, extremely nervous, and have no appetite. 

To this class of persons the BITTERS or the TONIC is especially 
recommended. 


Weak and Delicate Children 
are made strong by the use of either of these remedies. They will cure 
every case of MARASMUS, without fail. 
em of certificates have accumulated in the hands of the proprie- 
tor, but space will allow ef the publication of but a few. Those, it will be 
observed, are men of note, and of such standing that they must be believed. 





Testimonials. 
HON. GEORGE W. WOODWARD, 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, writes: 


“ PHILADELPHIA, March 16, 1867. 

“ find Hoofland’s German Bitters is a good tonic, useful in diseases of 
the digestive organs, and of great benefit in cases of debility and want of 
nervous action in the system. 

“ Yours truly, Gro. W. Woopwarp.” 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. 
“ PHILADELPHIA, April 28, 1866. 

“I consider Hoofland’s German Bitters a valuable medicine in case of 
attacks of indigestion or dyspepsia. I can certify this from my experience 
of it. Yours, with respect, James THompson.” 

FROM REV. JOSEPH H. KENNARD, D.D., 
Pastor of the Tenth Baptist Church, Philadelphia. 

“Dr. Jackson—Dear Sir: I have been frequently requested to connect 
my name with recommendations of different kinds of medicines, but re- 
garding the practice as out of my appropriate sphere, I have in all cases 
declined ; but with a clear proof in various instances, and particularly in 
my own family, of the usefulness of Dr. Hoofland’s German Bitters, I de- 
part for once from my usual course to express my full conviction that, for 
general debility of the system, and especially for Liver Complaint, it is a 
safe and aaa reparation. In some cases it may fail ; but usually, I 
doubt not, it will very beneficial to those who suffer from the above 
causes. 

“Yours, very respectfully, J. H. K 
an Eighth, below 


FROM REV. E. D. FENDALL, 
Assistant Editor Christian Chronicle, Philadelphia. 

““T have derived decided benefit from the use of Hoofland’s German 
Bitters, and feel it my privilege to recommend them as a most valuable 
tonic to all who are suffering from general debility or from diseages arising 
from derangement of the liver, 

“ Yours truly, 


CAUTION. 


Hoofland’s German Remedies are counterfeited. See that the signa- 
ture of C. M. JACKSON is on the wrapper of each bottle. All ot 
are counterfeit. 


Principal Office and Manufactory at the German Medicine Store, 632 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES M. EVANS, Proprietor, 
Formerly C. M. JACKSON & CO. 


ENNARD, 
Coates Street.” 


E. D. Fenpar.” 





PRICES. 


Hoofland’s German Bitters, ae? bottle, ‘ r 
bas ag = alf dozen, ’ a - 50 
Hoofiand’s German Tonic, put up in quart bottles, $x so per bottle, or 

a half dozen for $7 50. : 


- «© « $00 





132 Nassau Street, New York. 


*,* Do not forget te examine well the article you buy, in order to get 
the genuine. 
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From The Tribune, New York, June 25, 1868. 


“ We want a good weekly paper, whose essays shall be well consid- | 
ered, yet short and entertaining ; which shall combine the careful and 
Judicial character of the review with the sprightliness of the daily 
Journal ; which shall discuss fearlessly the problems of politics, and 
touch with graceful pen the current topics of literature, art, science, 
and society—a paper, in fine, like Tux LONDON SPECTATOR, only a tri 
Ste more lively, or like Tun Saturpay Review, but with more variety 
and less cynicism. . . A good, high-toned, literary paper suchas 
we have described we have never had yet. There have been several 
attempts to found such a publication, but they seem not to have been made 
by the right persons or made in the right way, and the result has al- 
ways been failure. This paper is slumberous, that is flippant ; one is 
too redolent of musty libraries, another is scented with the fumes of the 
beer-cellar, Here you have a periodical as wise as Solon, as ponderous 
as Dr. Dryasdust, as solemnas the owls of Minerva ; and here another, 
which the callow brains of undergraduates have filled with screeds 
about nothing and trivial compositions on metaphysics and astronomy: 
It is not with such reading as this that thinking men want to occupy 
their hours of leisure. The literary journal which is to reach the best 
classes of American society must be thoughtful, earnest, vivacious, and 
elegant. Who will give it us?” 


From The New York Leader, June 27, 1868. 


“ The Tribune says there is great need for a good diterary weekly jour- 





nal. Zhe Round Tadle was just such a ‘good journal’ until it had the 
clever criticism on H. G, which a few weeks ago we copied.” 


Extract from the Proceedings of the Georgia Historical Society, Savan- 
nah, May 18, 1868. 


“. . . Mr. B. Mallon said that there had been some talk with refer- 
ence to The Round Table, a literary paper published in New York, and 
some of the members were desirous of having it introduced in the city, and 
especially among the members of the Society. It was equal to any of the 
best London publications, and should have a widely extended influence. 

‘** Mr. Lancaster spoke in favor of the journal, as did also Dr. Charters. 
“Mr. Mallon offered the following resolution, which met with general 
approbation : 


“ Resolved, That we commend to the attention of the members of the 
Historical Society, and to our citizens generally, The Round Table, a 
weekly paper of a very high literary character, eminently deserving a place 
in every cultivated family in our city.” 


Extract from a letter of the late Fitz-Greene Halleck, dated October 26, 
1867. 


“Tvalue The Round Table very highly indeed. It equals 7he Lon- 
don Spectator and excels The London Saturday Review. If persevered 
in, it will create and command its own public, in a short time—a public 
composed of our most intelligent classes—of those to whom the purely, or 
rather impurely, party newspapers are a nuisance.” 


Extract from Mr. Fred. S. Cozzens’s preface to Father Tom and the 
Pope, second edition, p. xii. 
“ The Round Table, . . . avreview that has blood and marrow in 
it, for it does not hesitate to speak right out in a straightforward, manly 
way, and say ‘ That is wrong,’ when it has reason to say so.” 


From The Anglo-American Times, London. 


** It comes nearer to the standard of excellence attained by the chief 
London weeklies than the New York daily press does to that of the lead- 
ing London dailies, It is characterized by the strongest and freest ex- 
pression of truth ; commenting without fear on social, political, and moral 
delinquencies.” 

From The Richmond Enquirer. 

‘This paper combines all the piquancy and variety of the best weeklies 
with the dignity and learning which belongs to a quarterly review. We 
have no hesitation in expressing the opinion that it is the best literary 
paper, in all senses, published in the whole of the United States.” 


From Triibner’s Literary Record, London. 
“ The New York Round Table is the best literary paper published in 
the United States. It is independent, outspoken, free from anything like 
favoritism, and we believe totally inaccessible to corrupt influences,” 





UNION ADAMS, 


637 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTER OF 
FASHIONABLE FURNISHING GOODS, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS, 
CUFFS AND COLLARS, 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 


*,* Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


A NEW TABLE KNIFE! 





Something that will not Break. 
A Handle that will not Crack. 
Is not Offensive to the Smell, like Rubber. 
Is Beautiful in Design and Finish. 
Is the Best possible Article for Families, Hotels, Restaurants, and 
Steamboats. 
Phis knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and blade ; is heavily 
plated with silver, and is the 
Cueapest SILver-PLATED KNIFE OFFERED FOR SALE, 
MADE BY 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 


Green River Works, Greenfield, Mass. 
Sold wholesale and retail by 


Davis Collamore & Co.,, 


ImporTERs OF Cuina, GLASS, ETC., 
479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P. S.—We will send by express, to any address, one dezen Table, $12; 
one dozen Dessert, $10. 


SILVER-PLATED GOODS. 





BOOSEY’S PIANO-FORTE TUTOR. 
The Best, Largest, and Cheapest ever published; 40 pages, large 


music size, price 50 cents; mailed on receipt of price. Contents: The 
rudiments of music most fully explained; full-page diagrams of key- 
board ; fifteen five-finger exercises ; twelve preparatory lessons on pas- 
sages of five notes ; twenty-four progressive lessons in the most familiar 
keys on the best popular melodies, with preludes in each key; the nec- 
essary scales, exercises, etc., and a dictionary of nearly four hundred 
musical terms, To be had of all music and book dealers or direct from 
the Publishers. Boosey’s Tutors and Studies for all instruments, 50 


cents each. 





Catalogues of Boosey’s cheap musical publications free. 


BOOSEY & CO., 
644 Broadway. 


NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON : 
FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Being an attempt to trace to their source Passages and Phrases in 
common use. 
By Joun BartTietr. 


Fifth Edition, revised. 
16mo, vellum cloth, $3. 

This edition has been so much enlarged and improved as to be substan- 
tially anew book. The Round Table says: 

“ No other work of the kind can legitimately compare with Mr. Bart- 
lett’s. Every literary man, or man of letters, and every library, should 
possess a book which is unique of its kind and so well done as to leave 
scarcely anything to be desired to its completeness,” 


The Modern Representations of the Life of 
Jesus, 
THIRD AMERICAN EDITION. 


Four discourses delivered before the Evangelical Union at Hanover, Ger- 
many, by Dr. GERHARD UHLHOoRN, first Preacher to the Court. Trans- 
lated from the Third German Edition by Charles E. Grinnell. 

16me, cloth, $1. 

This little work, containing four popular essays of an orthodox divine, 
translated by a Unitarian clergyman, has met an unexpected welcome 
from the secular press throughout the country, and from religious papers 
of all denominations, Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, Unitarians, and Universalists alike. Zhe Round 
Table remarks in regard to the book: 

*¢ Tt would be difficult to conceive of four sermons which should putin a 
clearer and stronger light the position of the Church as she stands at the 
present day, assailed by the great modern rationalists.” 


The Spirit of Seventy-Six; 
OR, THE COMING WOMAN. 


A Prophetic Drama. Fifth Edition. 16mo, cloth, $1; paper, 75; cloth 
: gilt, $1 75. 

No satire of recent years has won such general favor as this jeu d’ esprit, 
Originally produced in private theatricals near Boston, it was published in 
the present form at the solicitation of those who had witnessed its per- 
formance, and at once attained a wide circulation. It is a telling and 
good-natured hit at the Woman’s Rights movement, depicting the proba- 
ble state of affairs in 1876, if the female element shall be introduced into 
politics. The Spirit of Seventy-Six is an excellent book for summer and 
vacation reading. 


These books sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


ONE OUNCE OF COLD 


Will be given for every ounce of adulteration found in B. T. BaBBitt’s 
Lion Corres. This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed hermetically, 
under letters patent from the United States Government. All the 





Aroma is saved, and the Coffee presents a rich, glossy appearance. Every 
family should use it, as it is fifteen to twenty per cent. stronger than other 
pure Coffee. One can in every twenty contains a Onz DoLLaR GREEN- 
BACK. For sale everywheré. If your grocer does not keep this Coffee, 
and will not get it for you, send your orders direct to the factory. 


B. T. BABBITT, 
64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington Street, N. Y. 





The Latest Sensation in the Fashionable World. 
LOVE, WAR, AND POLITICS. 


THE LOVE LIFE OF A _ BRICADIER- 
GENERAL. 
Including his Peculiar Views on the Conduct of the War, and the Merits 
of his Fellow-soldiers. Being a series of letters written to a young 
lady in San F: , full of gushing affection and military criti- 


cisms, affording a complete history of one of the most eventful cam- 





paigns of the war. 
Complete in 1 vol., elegantly bound in extra cloth, price $x 75. 


For sale by all Booksellers. 








= 


GOOD FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
NINETEEN DOLLARS IN GREENBACKS 





AND 


THIS. ADVERTISEMENT 


GOOD FOR TWEINTY DOLLARS 
TRAPHAGEN, HUNTER & CO.’S, 


398, 400, AND 402 BOWERY, Opposite Sixth., Street, 


MEN’S, BOYS’, AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 


EXTENSIVE DEALERS IN 


One of these Advertisements will be accepted as One Dollar on every Cash purchase amounting to Twenty Dollars ; and at the same ratio on 


LARGER OR SMALLER PURCHASES, 





PRICES GUARANTEED 20 PER CENT. BELOW BROADWAY RATES. 








Printed for Tug Roun Taste AssociaTion by Joun A. Gray & Gzesn, 16 and 18 Jacob Street; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, New York, Saturday, August 8, 1868. 











